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CHAPTER XLVI. 


OLD MR. D’ARCY. 


Az0uT a fortnight after, Forbes’ cheery voice was again heard 

just as they were finishing breakfast at Lupton. Glyn was 
quite strong again now and was sitting at the breakfast-table with 
Blanche and his sister. 

“Ten miles before breakfast,” said Forbes. ‘ Don’t you think I 
ought to have a peerage?” 

“You are certainly breaking out into an alarming state of activity,” 
said Blanche. 

“ The early bird is nothing to me,” said Forbes. ‘ May I attack 
this pie?” he added, as he turned to the sideboard. “I’m quite 
famished.” 

“Certainly. Shall I give you tea or coffee?” 

“Something cool first, if you love me. It’s as hot as the middle 
of summer, and here we are at the end of October nearly. By 
Jove! there is nothing like a ride before breakfast to give you an 
appetite.” 

He fell-to at the viands with an energy somewhat at variance with 
his usual lethargic habits. The early ride had certainly roused him to 
activity. 

“* But to what are we to attribute this unusual breaking out on your 
part ?” said Blanche laughing. 

There was no mistaking the fact. Forbes positively blushed, 
though he tried hard to hide it by attacking a game pie. 

“Well, the fact is, I wanted to see how the invalid was getting on. 
And besides, I have a design on you. D’Arcy wants you tg come 
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386 When Leaves were Green. 


over. I got your letter, Beverley, telling me about the will and all 
that business, and oddly enough D’Arcy’s father turns out to be an 
old friend of your uncle’s.” 

“ How lucky,” said Glyn. ‘He might be able to give me the 
information I want about my mother.” 

“That’s just what I was thinking. You must come and see him. 
He’s awfully old and as deaf as a post, but very likely you could get 
something out of him. Are you strong enough to ride yet?” 

“Oh yes. I’ve been out three or four times.” 

“Then why not all ride over to-day? It’s only ten miles. We 
can take it quite easily, and you can stay to lunch and ride quietly 
back afterwards, Or if you are done up we can send you back in a 
trap tucked up in shawls,” 

“ Much obliged ; but I think I can dispense with the trap. I feel 
as well as ever again.” 

“ But it won’t do to tire yourself too much, Glyn,” said his sister. 

“Oh, I shall be all right. We shall have a long rest there, and I 
am very anxious about this business.” 

The upshot of it was that in an hour they were all mounted and 
on their way. As usual Glyn and Blanche rode together, and Forbes 
drew up beside Kate, who was a somewhat timid horsewoman. 

It was a strange intercourse, this, between Blanche and Glyn. Fate 
seemed determined to try them with this perpetual companionship. 
It was inevitable that they were constantly together, and yet no word 
of love ever passed their lips. ‘The very restraint, however, brought 
them into still closer communion of thought and feeling. There was 
hardly a wish that was not anticipated on either side, and the 
perpetual thought of each was how to make life brighter for the 
other. ’ 

Glyn knew it could not last. He knew that when this happy 
dream was over he must go forth into the world again alone, to fight 
the battle with his own heart as best he might. He strove in vain to 
see his way through the maze of circumstances which surrounded him. 
Was he to go on all his life loving this woman whom he could not 
possess? He a widower with a living wife? It was a terrible 
thought, but the idea of ceasing to love her never once crossed his 
mind, for he knew it was impossible. Over all, too, was the strange 
remembrance that she had been given to him by his dead mother. 
That scene at her death-bed was ever present to him. He had never 
once referred to it in his conversation with Blanche, but he felt 
intuitively that it was as vivid a remembrance in her mind as it was 
in his. How could it be otherwise ? 

“If this business should fall through after all,” he said, “I shall 
have to go to work again. It will be like beginning all over again.” 

“But you will begin work in any case,” said Blanche. ‘“ You 
surely would not be an idle man.” 

“T should certainly not be idle. A man with the responsibilities of 
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a big estate can always find profitable occupation. But I can hardly 
yet realise the possibility of such a position.” 

“And yet the certificate must be forthcoming. ‘There may be 
delays, but surely there are ways of finding it.” 

“One would think so. Of course, I shall leave no stone unturned. 
We must see what old Mr. D’Arcy says.” 

“You will make Lupton your home until the affair is settled. I 
am afraid I cannot part with Kate.” 

“You are too good to us. Of course, I should like to stay, but I 
feel it is imposing so much on your goodness. Besides, I am quite 
strong now, and ought to be doing something for myself. ‘The longer 
I delay, the harder it will be to begin. I already owe you so deep a 
debt of gratitude that I feel I can never repay it.” 

“T thought that was a forbidden subject.” 

“ Forgive me. One cannot altogether shake off the remembrance 
of it.” 

“T won’t have any gloomy thoughts this morning. Everything is 
so bright. Let us goon. ‘They are a long way before us.” 

She put her horse into a canter. Glyn trotted by her side watching 
her as he had watched her on that bright morning when they had first 
ridden together down to the coast. 

How it all came back to him! The freshness of that mofning 
with its awakening hopes and ambitions. Was it through any fault of 
his own that his life was now so changed? Yes. There was the one 
fatal error ; the one false step that had darkened his life for evermore. 
Oh, if he had only been more patient! If only he had had more faith ! 

“The old man is quite anxious to have a chat with you,” said 
Forbes a few minutes after their arrival. ‘ D’Arcy is going to show the 
ladies his hot-houses. His orchids are quite wonderful, but you had 
better come and have your talk with the old man first. He is not 
always himself, don’t you know.” 

Forbes led the way into old Mr. D’Arcy’s room. He was nodding 
in an easy-chair as they entered, and their coming did not rouse 
him. Forbes went over and spoke close to his ear. 

“Here’s Glyn Beverley come to see you. Glyn Beverley, Mr. 
D’Arcy, do you hear ?” 

The old man looked up. “Eh! Let me see him,” he said. 

Glyn advanced, but he saw that his presence had but little effect. 

“Come here—closer. I can’t see you,” said the old gentleman, 
querulously. Glyn obeyed. Mr. D’Arcy looked at him closely, and 
then took his hand. 

“Ah, yes, I see. Yes, yes. You're a Glyn fast enough. So like 
him, so like him.” 

“You knew my uncle,” shouted Glyn. 

“Yes, yes. He was a wild one in his early days. I always said 
he would be. Bless your heart, I knew him—when he was a 
small boy.” 
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388 When Leaves were Green. 

“You knew him when he was a boy?” 

“Ves, yes—when he was a boy. I knew what he would 
grow up.” 

“ You must have known my mother,” Glyn again shouted. 

** Nobody used to ride so straight to hounds. Bless your heart! 
even at ten years old. What a boy he was! What a boy!” 

“ But Glyn’s mother,” shouted Forbes. “ Here—this one. Did you 
know his mother ?” 

“His mother—whose mother ?” asked the old man, looking up. 

“Glyn’s mother. This Glyn, I mean. What was her name, 
Beverley ?” he added, turning to Glyn. 

“ Kate,” answered Glyn. 

“Did you know Kate Glyn?” said Forbes. 

“To be sure—Dick Glyn’s sister. Set half the county by the ears, 
But what’s-his-name carried her off.” 

“ Beverley,” shouted Glyn. 

“ Beverley, to be sure. How did you know? It was before your 
time, eh ?” 

“Confound it!” cried Forbes, getting impatient. “It was his 
mother. ‘This is Kate Glyn’s son.” 

“ Kate’s son, eh? To be sure. Set half the county by the ears— 
but what’s-his-name was the man. Lucky dog, lucky dog!” 

** Do you: know where she was married ?” bawled Glyn. 

“Never married. He wouldn’t. She wouldn’t let him marry that 
woman. He never married at all.” 

**T mean where was my mother married ?” 

*“T don’t know who your mother was.” 

“Oh, this is hopeless imbecility,” said Forbes, getting impatient. 
“I’m hoarse with shouting now.” 

“‘ Don’t be impatient,” rejoined Glyn. ‘“ We shall get at it presently. 
My mother was Kate Glyn. She married Beverley. Where were they 
married ?” he added, turning to the old man. 

** What do you want to know for?” said the octogenarian, looking 
at him suspiciously. ‘I always liked Kate. I wouldn’t go against 
her even if fe did. Why do you want to know?” 

“ Oh, confound it!” said Forbes, “he’s forgotten you again. He’s 
no memory at all, don’t you know. Look here, sir,” he shouted, 
taking Glyn by the arm, “this is Kate Beverley’s son—er son. He 
wants to know where his mother was married—where Kate Glyn was 
married,” 

“In achurch,” said the old man with a knowing look. “ I know it, 
for I was the one that gave her away. Ha, ha, ha! Beverley was a 
good fellow, I tell you.” 

Glyn’s heart beat high. ‘ But where, where?” he said in extreme 
anxiety. 

“ Ah, that’s my secret. JI promised not to let it out, Ha, ha! 
You won’t get it out of me.” 
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“ By Jove! this is too much,” said Forbes, “I wish I could shake 
it out of the old boy.” 

Glyn was persevering. “ But it is very important I should know,” he 
said in a still louder voice. “Iamherson. I’msure you will tell me.” 

“No, I shan’t—I never have told. What do you want to 
know for ?” 

“‘ By Jove! he’s forgotten again,” said Forbes. 

**T should be able to get the property—my property, if I knew,” 
Glyn continued, perseveringly. ‘I can’t get itif Idon’t know. Now 
do you understand ?” 

The old man looked at him again with a sort of suspicion in his 
eyes, but he did not answer. Glyn was about to speak again when 
the eyes suddenly closed and Mr. D’Arcy’s head dropped forward on 
his breast. He was fast asleep. 

“ How fearfully disappointing,” said Glyn, who had been worked up 
to an intense state of excitement. “It is evident that he knows all. 
We must get it out of him in some way.” 

“It is quite useless your trying now. He’d sleep for an hour if an 
earthquake happened. He always does when he drops off like this. 
We must get D’Arcy to tackle him. I expect luncheon’s ready. You 
must want something after all that shouting. It takes it out ‘of a 
fellow, don’t you know.” 

“This is a very remarkable discovery if it is true,” said Glyn. ‘ Do 
you think he really did give my mother away, or is it the maundering 
of age?” 

“‘T should say it was true. He would hardly invent it. He 
evidently knows all about it if we could only get it out of him. We'll 
tackle him again by-and-by. Come along.” 

Glyn hastened to tell Kate and Blanche what had occurred. The 
younger D’Arcy was also told, and he entered warmly into the matter, 
promising to do his utmost with his father. 

“ He varies very much,” he said; “he may be all right when he 
wakes up, or he may be as stupid as an owl. ‘There’s no saying.” 

It was difficult for them to fix their minds on anything else. They 
seemed so near to the information they required, and yet it seemed 
so doubtful whether they would obtain it. 

“T’ll go to him at once,” said Forbes’ friend as soon as luncheon 
was over. ‘What will you do? Go to the drawing-room, or take 
another turn on the lawn.” 

“T should say the lawn and a quiet cigar if the ladies don’t object,” 
said Forbes. 

As the ladies did not object they went to the lawn, while Fred 
D’Arcy sought his father. In about ten minutes he returned. 

“Tt is quite useless,” he said. “I can’t get anything out of him. 
I'll try it another time, or you must run over again.” 

Glyn was bitterly disappointed, though he did his best to hide it. 
“JT shall see your father again before I go, shan’t I?” he said, 
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390 When Leaves were Green. 


“ Well, of course, there’s no objection, but I’m afraid you won’t get 
another word out of him to-day.” 

Nevertheless when the time came for departure Glyn went in, 
taking Kate with him. ‘The younger D’Arcy accompanied them. 

The old man looked up as they entered, 

“Who's this,” he said suddenly. 

“This is Glyn Beverley. You saw him just now, and this is his 
sister, Kate Beverley,” said Fred D’Arcy. 

Kate sat down by the old man’s side. He took her hand and 
looked earnestly into her face. 

‘Are you Kate Beverley ?” he asked wonderingly. 

“Yes, The daughter of the Kate Beverley you used to know.” 

Kate was not loud enough, so the son came to the rescue. 

“The daughter of the Kate Beverley you used to know,” he 
repeated. 

“Ah, yes. - Her daughter. Very like too, very like.” Then his 
voice sank to almost awhisper. ‘I gave her away, you know. Very 
quiet, very quiet. They didn’t want it to be known. Hush! don’t 
say aword. Beverley was a good fellow.” 

‘“‘ But where was it, father?” said Fred D’Arcy. ‘ Where was the 
marriage ?” 

“ Ah, that’s it—that’s it. I promised not to tell, and I won't.” 

“ But you are keeping this very nice young lady out of her rights, 
don’t you understand ? ” 

“T can’t help that. It’s not my fault. I promised not to tell, 
I say.” 

His head dropped again. 

“It’s no use. I must tackle him when we are alone. I’m awfully 
sorry, but perhaps he may tell me some other time,” said the son. 

They saw it was useless and turned away sadly disappointed. 
They were just passing the door when the sharp sounds of the old 
man’s voice suddenly reached their ears. 

“At Sutton-Colville Church in 1842. That’s where it was,” he 
cried. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
IN SUTTON-COLVILLE CHURCH. 


SuTTON-CoOLVILLE is a village which is by no means disposed to keep 
pace with the advancement of the age. It is essentially a sleepy village. 
It is four miles from a railway, and has never, therefore, been fairly 
aroused by the whistle of an engine or the thunder of a train. The 
men seem to be perpetually lounging about against walls and railings, 
the women chatting at the doors of cottages. The very ducks waddle 
more slowly than the ducks of other villages, and the road which runs 
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through the place seems to have been made for the especial delectation 
of fowls and pigeons, so seldom are they turned from the thoroughfare 
by a passing vehicle. 

The very church with its ivy-clad tower seems half asleep: indeed, 
it appears to have been dozing for centuries. It is hardly any 
wonder, for it is so shut in by leafy elms that it can take no possible 
interest in that outer world which it is not permitted to see. Twice 
on Sundays and once on weekdays it rouses itself sufficiently to send 
forth a weak summons to the lethargic inhabitants by means of a 
cracked bell ; but, even then, the sleepy villagers are not stirred to 
anything which may be dignified by the name of action. ‘They come 
lounging up in their “Sunday best” (for only three or four people 
trouble themselves to respond on weekdays) and hang about the 
porch in lazy chat until the cracked voice of the bell ceases. Then 
they go in ex masse and take their places and nod and doze until 
they come out again. 

It isnot much to be wondered at that they are not stirred to religious 
fervour. ‘The decency and order of later times is unknown to them, 
for the vicar is eighty-five years of age and the curate is great at 
nothing but tennis and carpet dances. As there is not much in the 
way of society in Sutton-Colville the curate has to seek afar for his 
favourite pastimes, and the place knows him not except when the 
cracked bell utters its querulous remonstrance. 

Sutton-Colville is at no great distance from Lupton—at least it is 
an easy day’s excursion. Glyn determined, wisely enough, to take 
the bull by the horns and go to Sutton-Colville himself. He had no 
sooner proposed it, however, than Blanche and Kate both averred 
that he must not be trusted out of their sight alone, that they in fact 
must go with him; and it may be easily imagined Glyn offered no 
great amount of resistance. 

The next question was how to get there. Glyn had never heard 
of the place before, and even Blanche, who had lived in the district 
all her life, had only a dim recollection of its being somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Pulbridge. Even the coachman, who was 
supposed to know every place within a radius of thirty miles, confessed 
himself puzzled ; but he confirmed Blanche’s notion that Pulbridge must 
be the point a’appui by which they must finally achieve Sutton-Collville. 

By dint of minute inquiries at Pulbridge station, they found that a 
drive of seven miles would bring them to the desired spot. There 
was a nearer station to the village, it is true, but it involved tedious 
delays to get there. They therefore chartered a trap from the inn, 
and put themselves under the guidance and care of a driver, who had 
once driven a gentleman to the Vicarage. 

In about an hour, the tower of the little church loomed in sight. 
It was so covered with ivy, that it was difficult at first to distinguish it 
from the foliage of the surrounding trees ; but for the autumn tints of 
the latter, it would have been next to impossible. Here and there 
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392 When Leaves were Green. 


the grey stones peeped out from between the thick festoons of ivy, 
and an old sundial on the southern face showed such a worn and 
faded front, that the shadows were hardly discernible on the shrivelled 
surface. ‘Time seemed to have grown tired of recording its passage, 
when there was no one to take heed of it. 

Glyn’s artist eye, however, lighted up at all this. He almost forgot 
the importance of the errand upon which he had come, in the 
enthusiasm which the place called forth. It was all so unique—so 
untouched by the damning hand of restoration. The cottages 
were all of the tumble-down order, and the tiles, once red, were 
tinted with lichens and mosses, which presented all the colours of the 
rainbow. The doors and window shutters were mostly of that faint 
mingling of blue and green—subdued by time and weather stains— 
which is most agreeable to the artistic eye ; and, in contrast to this, 
a bit of bright red cart-wheel stood out in bold relief in front of the 
wheelwright’s shop. 

It was a strange reflection to Glyn and his sister, that, if old Mr. 
D’Arcy spoke truly, in this very spot their father and mother were 
made one. There had evidently been some romance about the 
marriage. How very, very little we know of the romance connected 
with the early days of even our own parents! What hopes and fears had 
probably filled their hearts, as they approached this quaint old church, 
as their children were now doing! What depths of fervent love had 
“closed in one” as they came from its sacred portals! What were 
the causes which had led to the secret marriage? How long did it 
remain unknown? What heart-trials, probably, had they not under- 
gone before they could make up their minds to such a step? It was 
all an unwritten history—an untold romance locked away in the two 
hearts, now lying so silent side by side in a churchyard far away. 

The necessary permission to inspect the registers in the vestry was 
obtained without any difficulty, and an old sexton was “ unearthed” 
literally, for he was digging a grave by easy stages. The book con- 
taining the marriage registers was produced, and as Glyn stated that 
he wished to search back some years, he was left in quiet possession 
of it, and was requested to recall the sexton from the grave when he 
had found what he wanted. 

““T don’t wonder at there being no response to our advertisements,” 
said Glyn when they were left alone. ‘‘ The whole place seems to be 
asleep. It is difficult to realise such a state of things within fifty 
miles of London in the present day. 

He placed the book on the table, and began turning over the 
leaves with some eagerness. Marriages were not frequent in Sutton- 
Colville. A dozen or two a year seemed to be about the extent of 
the matrimonial engagements. He was soon back at 1842, the year 
named by Mr. D’Arcy, and among the entries for that year he found 
the register of his parents’ marriage. 

It was an immense relief to him. He trusted it would set aside all 
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difficulties with regard to the property, as he knew where to find the 
baptismal register of himself and his sister. 

The present holder of the estates would fight, no doubt, or possibly 
agree to some compromise. Glyn did not personally care for wealth. 
If he could get enough to pay Blanche that three thousand five 
hundred pounds, and provide for Kate, he did not care. Hopes and 
ambitions were pretty well at an end, as far as he was concerned. At 
least he thought so now. 

“We must get a certified copy of this,” said Glyn. ‘I suppose we 
can rouse the curate or some one into sufficient activity,” he added. 

Blanche was turning over the leaves of the register. 

“* How few and far between the marriages appear to be in this little 
place,” she said. “Three or four leaves bring me down to within 
ten years of the present time. ‘There is an entry here , 

She stopped so abruptly that Glyn looked up from the old oak 
chest upon which he was seated. 

Blanche was staring at the book before her with such intense 
wonderment in her face, that it almost approached fear. 

Then her cheek grew deadly pale. Her lips vainly endeavoured to 
shape some words, and her hand shook violently as she pointed, in a 
sort of helpless way, to the page. 

“Why do you look like that? What is it?” cried Glyn, springing 
to her side. 

Kate, who had seen it all, was on the other side in an instant, and 
the three pairs of eyes were turned upon the page to which Blanche 
was still pointing. 

This was what they saw—~ 





No. 135. 


1864. Marriage solemnised at St. Mary’s Church, in the Parish of 
Sutton-Colville, in the county of Sussex. 




















When : oe Rank or +) |Father’s name and Rank or 
jnaened: Name and Surname. |Age. |Condition. Dactacalare. Residence, Suimanie. Profession 
of Father. 
. Lieut. 
April sth | George D’Eyncourt | 26 | Bachelor | 6th Dragoon | Dublin | John D’Eyncourt | Gentleman 
Guards 
1864 Laura Tracey 2x | Spinster os London | Francis Tracey | Merchant. 


























There are certain supreme moments in life in which one vainly 
attempts to grasp the varied thoughts which rush in upon the brain 
in a wild confused flood. Glyn saw the signatures, but for a few 
seconds he seemed unable to comprehend their purport. ‘Then the 
name which he knew his wife had borne before her first marriage 
seemed to strike upon his brain like a distinct blow. 

“ Her maiden name,” he gasped. 

“ This is too terrible,” Blanche answered with white and trembling 
lips. “It cannot—cannot be true.” 
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Glyn pointed to D’Eyncourt’s name. 
“There can be no mistake,” he said. “The very regiment is the 
same. ‘This, then, is the solution of the mystery—the horrible 
mystery.” 

The three stood gazing at each other spell-bound, neither knowing 
what to say or do. 

Kate was the first to speak coherently. 

“‘ Glyn, you must take instant steps,” she said. “ You must secure 
a copy of this too. What a fearful woman she must be. It is too 
dreadful.” 

The words roused Glyn. 

“ IT cannot comprehend it even now,” he said. “ ‘This is before her 
marriage with Mr. Byng. She never could have committed this 
double crime. I must see her at once. For Heaven’s sake do not 
breathe a word of this. She would be placed in a criminal dock.” 

The thought was horrible to him, as it was to all of them. They 
sat with white faces vainly striving to see their way through the maze 
of wickedness so suddenly presented to their view. 

As to Glyn, he semed so terribly mixed up with this tale of deceit 
and crime, that even the thought of his freedom, which had for one 
brief moment flashed upon him, brought no consolation. 

He could have sacrificed all—even his love for Blanche—if at that 
moment he could have washed Laura’s soul clean from the guilt in 
which it was steeped. 


CHAPTER XLVEITI. 
LAURA’S LAST CHANCE, 


“ Worthing, Oct., 187-. 
“My DEAR Sir,—I have just seen the announcement of Mr. 
Dalrymple’s death in the Zimes. I presume his nephew Capt. 
D’Eyncourt comes into the property. This would be a good time to 
suggest a compromise. Can you make it convenient to call here at 
an early date? “Yours very faithfully, 

“LEONARD NORWOOD.” 


This letter awaited Glyn on his return to Lupton. He sat down at 
once and wrote the following answer :— 
“Lupton, Oct., 187-. 
“My Dear Sir,—I do not apprehend much difficulty in bringing 
Capt. D’Eyncourt to any terms we like to propose. A very painful 
discovery has been made which gives me complete power over him. 
I will call on you to-morrow without fail. 
“ Yours very truly, 
“GLyN BEVERLEY. 
“T have the certificate of my mother’s marriage.” 
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The next day Glyn departed for Worthing and sought Mr. Norwood 
at his office. 

“Your letter has surprised me not a little,” said the lawyer. “I 
cannot imagine what has occurred to make you so confident. By the 
way, I hope you are quite strong again.” 

“Quite, thank you. I am likely to keep you some time. Are you 
very busy this morning ?” 

“‘T have kept myself disengaged purposely. ‘Take this easy-chair. 
Shall I offer you a glass of wine ?” 

“Nothing, thanks. We will proceed to business at once if you 
don’t mind.” 

It cost Glyn some heart pangs to lay bare the story of treachery 
and deceit which had been practised on him, but he was like a man 
groping in the dark, and he felt bound to seek counsel and support. 
He gave a brief sketch of his married life and of his wife’s previous 
career. ‘Then he detailed minutely the events of the day before. 

“Lawyers are supposed to be surprised at nothing,” said Mr. 
Norwood, taking out his handkerchief and wiping his forehead. “ This 
is a very serious business. I confess I am surprised. You have 
indeed a hold on both of them. It is imprisonment if you choose to 
prosecute ; and I do not see what other course is open to you.” 

“IT cannot proceed to that extremity,” said Glyn. “ This’is the 
point I wish to consult you about. Is there no way by which I 
can release myself without bringing such a fearful sentence upon 
her?” 

The lawyer thought a moment. 

“The only way I see, is to get her out of the country—to America 
or somewhere. Then make an application to get the marriage annulled 
on the facts you have just stated. I ought not to advise you to do 
this. She deserves punishment if ever a woman did; but I can 
understand your feelings.” 

“ And what about him?” 

“T should certainly not trouble myself about that, were I you. I 
should simply let the law take its course. What on earth could have 
been their motive ? It is like lunacy.” 

“‘ He may have treated her brutally. Probablydid. I believe him 
capable of any villainy.” 

“ But to put their necks into a halter in this way! It is a most 
extraordinary case. Do you know where to find her?” 

“No; but she has probably been receiving her income through the 
usual channel, and her lawyer would tell me.” 

“You will see her first ?” 

“Yes; that is my intention.” 

“ At any rate it solves all difficulty about the property. With this 
affair brought home to him it would be next to impossible for him to 
hold it. You would simply have to put in your claim.” 

“But should I escape all penalties myself? There is the dreadful 
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thought that I too have committed bigamy. There is sometimes a 
punishment for unconscious law-breaking, is there not ?” 

“‘¢ Tonorantia legis neminem excusat,’” murmured the lawyer. “It 
would not apply in this case. You have been simply made a dupe. 
You need have no fear for yourself. A statement of the facts, and 
the former marriage certificate would get you a decree nullifying 
your own marriage, without any difficulty.” 


With a somewhat lightened heart Glyn proceeded to town. His 
intention was to find out Laura’s address and go to her at once. He 
was under the impression she was still abroad, and he was prepared 
to follow her wherever she might be. He therefore went direct to 
the lawyer who had the arrangement of her affairs. 

To his surprise he learned that his wife was back in Bruton Street. 
She had returned some days before. 

Glyn jumped into a hansom and drove direct to the house. In 
spite of the justice of his cause, he was nervous and agitated to a 
painful extent at the thought of the part he had to perform. ‘Through 
all the indignation and horror he naturally felt at his wife’s conduct, 
he could not put away the fact that for the time at least she had been 
an affectionate wife, and that she possessed many excellent qualities. 
If he could have done so with any show of justice to himself he would 
even now have rescued her from the dreadful consequences of her 
guilt. Indeed, the chief object of his visit was, as we have seen, to 
avert the punishment she so richly deserved. 

Briggs, who was still in charge of the house, opened the door to 
him. 

“Mr. Beverley!” he exclaimed. ‘Goodness me, sir, how ill you 
are looking ! ” 

“Ts your mistress at home?” asked Glyn, without heeding the 
exclamation. 

“Ves, sir; came back the day before yesterday.” 

‘Where is she ?” 

“In the drawing-room, I believe, sir.” 

Briggs watched his master’s form as he passed up the stairs in some 
trepidation. He, of course, knew that serious consequences had 
resulted from that unfortunate exposure of Annette’s dishonesty, 
although he did not know the particulars. He had once or twice 
thought it would have been better to have shut his eyes to the maid’s 
delinquencies. However, it was too late now, and Briggs had the 
consolation after all of knowing that he had done his duty. 

Laura was at the writing-table with her back towards the door as 
Glyn entered the room. She turned with an impatient exclamation 
as the opening of the door aroused her. When she saw who it was 
a little cry escaped her, and the pen dropped from her hand. 

“Oh, Glyn! is that you?” 
She was up in a moment, and advancing towards him with her 
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hand out. A sudden hope shot through her mind that this return 
meant forgiveness, and that the heavy cloud which had been on her 
mind for the last two months or more was now lifted. 

Poor soul! She little knew how far heavier was the doom now 
hanging over her. How the consequences of her sin had found 
her out ! 

Truly the most pitiable object on earth is a fair woman with a soul 
steeped in guilt. 

Something in Glyn’s face made her stop as she approached him. 
He pointed to a chair. 

“Sit down, Laura,” he said. “I cannot take your hand. ‘There 
can be nothing in common between us again.” 

Laura sank into the nearest chair. ‘1 had hoped you were come 
to say you forgive me,” she exclaimed sadly. 

“I might have done so in time as far as those letters are concerned, 
I cannot do so now. Your conduct has been too vile.” 

Laura moved a little impatiently. ‘“ What is it now?” she said. 
“If you have only come to renew your reproaches, I cannot think it 
was worth your while. I know it was very mean and wicked to have 
done what I did. I have been very sorry about those letters, but it 
can do no good to go on reproaching me all my life.” 

“Tam not here to renew my reproaches about those letters. Is 
there nothing else, Laura, no greater sin that you have to answer 
for?” 

“T am not aware that there is,” she said, dropping her eyes. 

Glyn’s patience was at an end. ‘Good heavens!” he cried. 
“ Will you go on lying to me all your life? Have you any recollection 
of April 15th, 1864?” 

A deadly pallor suddenly struck Laura’s face. She half raised her 
hand in a deprecating kind of way. ‘Then she dropped it again and 
sat with her eyes still down. 

“What do you mean, Glyn?” she said faintly. 

**T mean that on the day I name you married George D’Eyncourt. 
That you have since then twice committed bigamy.” 

With wild terror in her face Laura sprang from her chair and 
threw herself at Glyn’s feet, clasping his knees and looking up to him 
in abject entreaty. 

“Oh hush, Glyn: for heaven’s sake do not betray me!” 

She looked wildly around as if for some means of escape from the 
terror which was over her. ‘Then she clasped him still more closely. 

“Glyn, Glyn. You will not—oh, you cannot betray me. Have 
pity on me, have pity on me!” 

Again she looked up in grievous entreaty, clasping her arms still 
more closely around his knees. It was a sad spectacle—this 
woman’s utter terror and despair. Glyn’s heart sickened as he looked 
on it. 


“Get up, Laura,” he said. “Iam not here to betray you. I am 
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here to save you as far as I can. Though, heaven knows, the conse- 
quences of your sin must be terrible.” 

But the wretched woman did not move. Her face dropped upon 
her hands and sobs shook her whole frame. 

There was a feeling in Glyn’s mind which made him shrink in- 
stinctively from touching her—her deceit had been so vile. 

“ Get up, Laura,” he said. “I tell you I am here to do what I 
can to save you.” 

Still she did not move. She seemed to have lost the power of 
volition through the violence of her sobs. ‘Then suddenly she sank 
on the floor at his feet, her face buried in her hands. 

She was prostrate at last. Her deceit stripped of its mask. Her 
sin laid bare. 

It was a horrible sight. Glyn could bear it no longer. He stooped 
and lifted her from the ground and placed her on a couch. She lay 
there with her face still hidden. 

There was a silence of several minutes broken only by her sobs. 
At last she grew quieter. Then Glyn said calmly : 

“ Laura, why did you do this dreadful thing? Why did you seek 
to blight my life with this fearful deceit on your mind?” 

“Oh, do not ask me,” she moaned. “I cannot tell you now. I 
was not all to blame. You do not know how I was tempted. Oh, 
was ever anyone so utterly wretched as I am ?” 

Her sobs broke out afresh. She lay with her face hidden in the 
cushions. She did not like to meet Glyn’s gaze. 

“Come, Laura, there must be an end of this,” Glyn said. “I have 
many things to sayto you. I do not wish to reproach you. Heaven 
knows, your punishment will be hard enough.” 

She turned quickly and clutched his arm as he sat by her side. 

“* But you said you would not betray me. Oh, Glyn, you cannot, 
you will not!” 

“ Be silent,” he answered sternly. ‘ You cannot suppose that you 
can escape entirely from the consequences of a crime like this? I 
want to arrange with you how best to lighten the punishment that 
must follow.” 

“ But you will not let it be known. Oh, you will not expose me to 
this disgrace.” 

Again the look of terror came into her eyes. She strove to throw 
her arms about him, but he put her aside and answered her still 
more sternly: 

“ Look here, Laura, there must be an end of this. There can be 
no further pretence of affection on my part—there should be none on 
yours. You forget that you are that man’s wife.” 

She hid her face in her hands again. ‘“ Oh, if I could forget it—if 
I could forget it!” she cried, her tears streaming out afresh. ‘The 
villain! He has ruined my life,” she cried with a sort of wail. 

“TI can well believe it,” Glyn said. ‘Still, you need not have 
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given yourself to him body and soul. But I cannot go into that; 
God only knows what your motive was. I shall not seek to inquire. 
What I want to do now is to make arrangements for the future.” 

*‘T will go abroad again,” Laura suddenly said. “I will not come 
in your way, Glyn. I solemnly promise you I will not. Only do not 
expose me. Oh, you cannot, you cannot! Nothing need be said. 
Only let me go. You can take the money—all of it—only let me 
get away. I will never trouble you again.” 

She was sitting up now, her eyes all red with weeping—her hair 
hanging in disorder about her shoulders. She looked round as if 
she wished to depart at once, for a terrible fear still possessed her 
heart. 

“Sit still, Laura,” said Glyn. “We are only wasting time. It is 
sheer nonsense to talk as you are doing. I have been patient long 
enough, and there is another to be punished beside yourself.” 

‘But in punishing me you cannot punish him. He has not com- 
mitted a crime.” 

She sank back again with a shudder as the words passed her lips. 
Perhaps she had never before fully realised what she had done, ‘That 
last ugly word brought it home to her. 

“No, but he has connived at one, and so put himself within reach 
of the law—at least I fervently hope so.” . 

“But in punishing him you will punish me,” Laura cried. “ Oh, 
what shall I do? What shall I do?” 

She wrung her hands and threw herself back on the couch once 
more. Glyn grew sterner. 

“T tell you that you cannot expect to escape entirely from the 
consequences of your guilt. You must make up your mind to some 
punishment.” 

“But why need you say anything? It cannot do you any good, 
and I have promised to keep out of your way,” she answered. 

“Laura, this is insanity. You must see that such a course is im- 
possible. I should be conniving at a crime myself. I should render 
myself liable to a prosecution for concealing the fact.” 

“Tt need never be known.” 

“ Never be known when there is the damning fact recorded in the 
register at Sutton-Colville ? Besides, I have no intention of sacrificing 
my whole future life to your deceit and treachery, of becoming a 
laughing-stock to that villain D’Eyncourt.” 

Laura took refuge in tears once more. 

“Oh, what will become of me? what will become of me?” she 
sobbed. 

“Listen to me,” said Glyn. ‘There is but one course open to you. 
You must get away—quite away. You must be out of the reach of 
the law when the law takes its course. This is your only chance.” 

“ But where can I go?” 
“To America.” 
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“ Oh, Glyn, I cannot,” she cried, starting up. “‘ Banished to America. 
It is too dreadful ! ” 

“There is no other course open to you. It is, in fact, your only 
chance of safety.” 

“‘Glyn, Glyn, you cannot send me away like this. I could not live. 
It is too dreadful.” 

She clung to his arm again, and looked into his face with renewed 
entreaty. 

“Oh, Glyn, dearest Glyn, you cannot do this dreadful thing,” 
she cried. 

Her whole frame was quivering. The terror of the future that was 
before her almost took away her senses. In spite of himself, Glyn’s 
heart was moved, but he steeled himself against her entreaties. ‘There 
was but one course open to him he knew. 

“We are only wasting time, Laura. If you do not consent to this, 
you must take the consequences. I have suggested it to save you 
from the punishment you deserve. I do this even at my own risk. 
If it were known, I should hardly escape punishment myself. You 
can take the money. I shall not touch one penny of it. Once 
across the Atlantic, you can go where you like—do what you 
like. I do not doubt you would soon get reconciled to your new 
home. You have a facility for attaching yourself to new faces. If 
you will consent to go at once, I will arrange everything for your 
departure.” 

Laura saw that the game was up. Her natural pluck returned to 
her. She sat up once more. 

“If it must be so, let it be quickly, then,” she said. “It is a 
horrible fate.” 

“It was a horrible crime. You forget what it might have entailed. 
You may thank God for the rest of your days that you have escaped 
imprisonment.” 

Laura shuddered. She had never fully realised this before. She 
began to feel a feverish anxiety to get away. 

“When do you wish me to go, Glyn?” she said with comparative 
calmness. 

“As soon as I can arrange for your passage. ‘This week if 
possible.” 

“Very well.” 

“T will see to all your business matters, and give you time to settle 
in your new home. You will have to change your name if you wish 
to avoid being known when the affair is made public,” 

“And I shall never, never see you again, Glyn?” 

“Never, Laura. You yourself must see that it is impossible. 
There is—there can be no tie between us.” 

Once more she threw herself at his feet. 

“Oh, Glyn, whatever my fault—my crime, I have loved you dearly. 
I would have been a true wife to you always, always.” 
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She looked up into his face imploringly, her eyes once more 
streaming with tears. 

“Laura, this is madness. You know it. Even your words are a 
sin now. You, the wife of another man.” 

“Oh, no, no!” she cried passionately, “not ofhim. I hate him, I 
hate him. I cannot go to him, never, never.” 

“You need not; but that does not render it the less impossible for 
you to remain with me. Even if I could pardon you, you know this 
could not be.” 

“Oh, yes, it could be. We could go away from here—away from 
everything. You should never regret it, Glyn. I would beso true to 
you. Oh, if you only loved me! If you only loved me!” 

There was a sort of despairing wail in her voice which moved Glyn 
in spite of himself. ‘Through all her deceit and treachery there was 
this one redeeming point in her nature—that she could entertain a 
deep sincere love for an honest man. Poor soul! She had never 
had the chance before. Possibly, the untold history of her life might 
evoke pity, even now. 

“ aura, this is indescribably painful to me,” Glyn said. “ You 
know I cannot listen to you. My life would be an acted lie, wherever 
I might be. ‘The course I have proposed is the only one open to 
you. Let us end this. I cannot bear it.” 

A sudden change came over Laura’s face. 

“I know what it is, Glyn. I have striven to think otherwise, but 
it is she who has come between you and me. But for her you would 
have been content to make me happy.” 

Glyn’s patience was gone at last. ‘‘ How dare you utter such a lie 
as that,” he cried. ‘If you drag her pure name into this miserable 
tale of wickedness and crime, I will denounce you to the whole world 
at once. You know you have ruined her life and mine. Wretched 
woman, it is you who came between her and me. You cannot, dare 
not deny it.” . 

“ But you will marry her when you have got rid of me,” said Laura, 
doggedly. 

“Tt is your own base nature which makes you think so,” cried 
Glyn in fierce anger. ‘‘ Through you, she is now further from me 
than ever. How could I dream of linking my degraded name with 
one so pure as she is? It is an insult even to name her now. You 
have sunk so low that you cannot even see it is the outraged laws 
alone which compel me to act.” 

“ At least, do not part with me with harsh words on your lips,” 
she said. 

“T have told you I would not. I have offered to do all in my power. 
Take care that you do not try me too far. I will give you a day to 
prepare your plans. Be ready to leave this house the day after 
to-morrow. I can have no further words on this subject.” 

He strode towards the door still white with anger. Laura saw 
VOL. LX, 2D 
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that all was over, at least for the present; but there were still three 
days, she thought, during which he might possibly relent. 

She reckoned without her host. 

The third day after she was speeding over the blue waters of St. 
George’s Channel in a Cunard steamer bound for New York. 

Laura’s was a buoyant nature. She was not looking back with 
vain regrets to the fast receding shores she had left behind. Her 
face, erewhile wet with tears, was turned towards that distant land 
where, under the name of Mrs. Courtenay, she was to seek a new 
home and a new life. 

An angel of darkness could not prostrate a nature like Laura’s for 
more than twenty-four hours at a stretch. 


A few weeks after there came a letter from Laura informing Glyn 
of her safe arrival in America. Although not in accordance with the 
sequence of events, I give an extract from it here, in order that it may 
not interfere with the narration of more startling incidents which 
occurred at the time of its arrival. Whilst offering no real excuse for 
her conduct, it may to some extent palliate her sins up to a certain 
point. Lenient people may perhaps consider that at the outset, at 
least, she was more to be pitied than blamed. 

“Vou asked me,” she wrote, “ what possible motive I could have 
in so deceiving you. I found it impossible to answer at the time, 
but I shall say a few words now in the hope that you may be 
disposed to judge me less harshly when you have heard what I 
have to say. You must remember that when I first met George 
D’Eyncourt I was young and very inexperienced. I had seen nothing 
of the world. I had not much stability of character, and I was 
warm-hearted and impulsive. You may imagine how very easily 
I fell a victim to his fascinations. Few girls of my age could have 
resisted the combined attractions of his accomplishments and his 
appearance—for he was one of the handsomest men I ever met. 
The possession of these attractions have proved fatal to him, for 
he was utterly without principle. I was so deeply in love with 
him, that he had no difficulty in persuading me to go through 
the ceremony of marriage with him privately in that quiet little 
country church. It is a bitter remembrance now, but I was in a 
heaven of happiness then, for I thought he loved me truly, and | 
was told, and fondly believed, that our marriage was not long to 
remain secret. Fickleness is the very essence of his nature. I 
could see that within a few weeks, even, he began to get tired of me. 
I was staying with an old aunt at the time. She lived alone in a 
very quiet way, and there was no difficulty about our meeting con- 
stantly. One excuse after another was made for not revealing the 
marriage. Over and over again I urged him to make it known, but 
without success. My father died shortly after, and under pretence of 
paying a long visit to some friends, I went abroad with George. Then 
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I began to see him as he really was. The most unprincipled, selfish, 
overbearing man it was ever my lot to encounter. He thought I 
should come into some money at my father’s death, although I had 
never led him to suppose so. The sum I really inherited was so 
small that it filled him with disgust. He vented his disappointment 
by subjecting me to the vilest course of treatment it is possible to 
conceive. I can never describe my wretchedness. It was almost 
more than I could endure. I no longer regretted that my marriage 
had been secret, for I felt that life with him would be simply un- 
endurable, and I resolved to leave him whenever I could find the 
chance. We returned to England and went into lodgings. I found 
that George was deeply in debt. This only increased the brutality of 
his conduct to me. On one occasion when he was driven to an 
extremity with regard to money matters, and I felt that I could really 
no longer endure his brutality, he came to me with a proposition. 
“There was an old Mr. Byng, a friend of my father, who had 
recently lost his wife, and who was sadly in want of someone to look 
after him in his declining days, for he was an almost constant invalid, 
He had always shown a great liking for me, and he was very rich and 
good-natured. George proposed that we should separate, and, as our 
marriage was not known, that I should lay siege to the old man’s 
heart and marry him for the sake of his money. I indignantly refused, 
upon which my husband commenced a course of treatment which was 
simply unendurable. At length, driven almost distracted, I yielded a 
reluctant consent. Having once given way, circumstances seemed to 
combine to facilitate the project. I presented myself at Mr. Byng’s 
house on the pretence that I wished to consult him on some matters 
of business. He received me most cordially—was so kind indeed that 
I soon began to think that life with an amiable old man would be far 
preferable to the misery I had endured with a young one. I have 
omitted to mention that my husband’s monetary difficulties had obliged 
him to leave the army, so that there literally seemed no alternative 
but to live with the old man, or be thrown on the world. When once 
I had made up my mind, all things went smoothly. I had no need 
to try and win Mr. Byng, for within a few weeks of renewing my 
acquaintance with him, he wrote and proposed to me. I hailed it as 
a means of escape from my misery, and I was right. Had it not 
been for the constant remembrance of my crime, I should have led 
a very happy life, for Mr. Byng was kindness itself. It is strange, 
though, how soon one becomes callous to the thought even of a crime 
like mine. ‘The remembrance of my marriage in the little country 
church even at that time became a kind of unreal dream, and I en- 
deavoured to put it from me more and more—strove in fact to forget 
it altogether. I was supplied most liberally with money, so that I 
was able to purchase entire freedom from even the sight of the man 
who had caused me so much misery, and whom I now hated with a 
most intense hatred. At length Mr. Byng died, and I was left in 
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undisputed possession of a considerable income. ‘The thought of 
returning to George never crossed my mind; indeed, at that time I 
knew he was endeavouring to win the affections of poor Blanche 
Venables. I was determined, however, that she should not be made 
a victim, and I wrote her an anonymous letter urging her to put 
certain questions to George before she consented to marry him. With 
her usual straightforwardness she showed him the letter. His manner 
was so confused that her suspicions were excited, and as he failed to 
satisfy her that his mode of life had been one which she could approve 
of, the engagement was broken off. Of course he was furious with 
me, and threatened exposure, but happily I possessed certain letters 
of his urging me to expedite my marriage with Mr. Byng, so that if 
he had exposed me he would have been criminated as well. 

“T need not worry you with further details. ‘The story is horrid 
enough, I know. D’Eyncourt afterwards had some money left him, 
and ceased to trouble me. You may wonder, considering that I had 
a good income, why he did not return to me, which he of course 
might have done openly, by going through the marriage ceremony 
again. One reason was that he had grown to hate me as cordially as 
I hated him, and he knew that living together was impossible. After 
all my experiences, you will hardly wonder that I had a great longing 
for the love of a good, honest man, whom I could love in return. I 
found in you one who, I thought, would bring me happiness—one 
whom I knew I could really love, and who I hoped in time would 
love me. Deceit had become so completely a part of my nature, that 
I yielded to it again. I felt that at all sacrifices I must win you. 
You know the rest. I trust one day you will learn to forgive me, for 
I have been sorely tried and tempted. I still believe if I had been 
blessed with a good husband, that I should have been a good woman. 
It was not to be. 

“There is one other point I should like to clear up. I never 
believed that Blanche would marry D’Eyncourt when they were in 
Italy, although I pretended to think she would. I felt sure her 
own good sense would keep her safe. I believe if I had thought 
otherwise, I would even have sacrificed you to prevent it. You may 
tell her this one day, although it can make no difference now.” 

This briefly was Laura Byng’s story. If the secrets of all hearts 
were known, it would not be thought more strange or more sad than 
a thousand others. Each day brings heme to us the fact that truth 
is far more strange than fiction. The much-abused sensational 
novelist is the one who depicts life as it really is, not as good people 
wish it to be. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


FIRWOLDS was unquestionably a fine estate. You could get to it from 
a principal station on the south coast line, from which it was distant 
about three miles. The road, though good, was somewhat circuitous, 
and people who knew the district, preferred a short cut of a mile and 
a half from a little station, at which trains stopped but rarely. 

This latter road was practicable for horsemen and pedestrians only. 
It was narrow, and involved the opening of gates here and there, 
not wide enough for carriages. For about half a mile from the 
station you followed a lane to a little hamlet. Here striking into 
a footpath, you made a descent across some fields to a stream. 
Crossing the stream by a rustic bridge, you came into another lane 
running at right angles with the path. On the opposite side of this 
lane was a swing gate, leading into a close coppice, through which 
the path to Firwolds ran for about fifty yards, and then struck across 
open fields again for nearly a mile. After surmounting these fields, 
for here the ground sloped upward considerably, you began to see the 
tall chimneys of Firwolds above the tops of the trees which sheltered 
it from the south-west gales, and in a few minutes you reached a gate 
on the right which opened to the broad road across the park on the 
opposite side of the house to that by which you would have reached 
it, had you come from the main station. 

If you had your eyes about you when you passed the gate leading 
into the coppice before mentioned, you would have observed a very 
quaint old beech tree standing only a yard or two to the right, just 
within the wood. It was so old that the trunk had become a mere 
tripod, like some of the decayed giants at Burnham Beeches. You 
could walk into the trunk from three sides, and find yourself in quite 
a roomy apartment, or you might lie perdu there with your gun, and 
watch for unwary rabbits, which were so little disturbed in this 
unfrequented locality, that they might be seen by scores in the 
surrounding fields, and even along the sides of the lane, where the 
herbage seemed particularly suited to their appetites. 

Firwolds House itself lay on an elevated plateau, with a stretch of 
park-land in front. There were some magnificent groups of timber 
near the house, between which you caught very distant glimpses of 
the sea, and of purple hills melting away into dim distance. There 
was a terrace in front of the house, below it a broad sweep of gravel, 
and a space enclosed by wire fencing, within which were endless beds 
of crocuses and tulips in the spring, and bright geraniums in the 
summer. The house itself was modern, built of grey stone, and 
though spacious and comfortable, had no particular interest attached 
to its cold stones, which had only been put together some 
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fifteen years ago, that is, soon after Mr. Dalrymple came into the 
property. 

George D’Eyncourt stood upon the terrace in front of the house 
towards the close of a fine autumn day. He looked out over the 
broad expanse of park with 


“unelastic lips which seemed to taste possession.” 


His brow was serene, his mind at ease, for he had at length attained 
what he had always looked upon as the swmmum bonum of all earthly 
good—the possession of Firwolds, with a rent-roll of eight thousand 
a year. 

His uncle was dead and buried, so that, after all the perturbation 
of spirit the Captain had undergone, things seemed to have fallen 
into the right groove quite naturally as far as he was concerned. He 
knew of nothing that was likely to disturb the serenity of his life, or 
to interfere with his future plans. Poor Sib Maitland had almost 
died out of his memory. He had been fond of the girl in his way ; 
she had been to him 


“The summer pilot of an empty heart 
Unto the shores of nothing,” 


but she had made no sign for some time, and probably, he argued, 
had forgotton all about him by this time. Neither did the scurvy 
affair of the letters trouble him overmuch. He was not likely to see 
anything of the Lupton party. ‘They would probably fight shy of 
him and he of them, and if the worst came to the worst there was 
no proof against him. At least so he argued, for Annette’s careful 
preservation of the letters was a thing unknown to him, and as for 
that wild freak, the marriage at Sutton-Colville, it was so far off, and so 
long ago, that, like the old woman, he began to think it “ wasn’t true.” 

D’Eyncourt’s steward stood by his side, that is, at a respectful 
distance, for the Captain was not a man who courted familiarity. The 
steward had grown portly on the Firwolds estate. Mr. Dalrymple 
had left things pretty much in his hands, and he did not look 
altogether with favour upon the younger man now in possession, who 
seemed disposed to take the reins himself. 

“We must throw out a billiard-room at that corner, Watson. It is 
inconceivable that my uncle overlooked that when the place was 
built. It is a positive necessity in a country house.” 

The Captain pointed to a space between the western side of the 
house and some magnificent elms which mingled their broad branches 
with the chimneys, as if spreading protecting hands over the roof. 

“You wouldn’t have space enough there, sir, I think. Besides, 
you would have to cut into the roots of the trees for the foundations.” 

“We shall have to cut into the trees themselves, Watson—they 
must come down.” 

The steward opened his eyes in astonishment. “Mr. Dalrymple 
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valued |those trees greatly, sir. He wouldn’t have a branch taken 
off them.” ‘ 

“T dare say it won’t disturb him now,” said the Captain, with a 
laugh. ‘ We must have the billiard-room, and I don’t see where else 
we can put it.” 

“The trees are a wonderful ornament to the house, sir,” the 
steward remonstrated. 

“And a billiard-room is a wonderful comfort,” said the Captain. 
“T’m not sure we sha’n’t have to take down a good deal of timber. 
Make it pay for the room in fact. There’s too much over yonder on 
Colt Hill. It cuts off the view. By-the-way, it would be a great 
improvement to bring the road past the foot of that hill. Jt would 
shorten the distance to the station by half a mile.” 

“An expensive job, sir. You would have to cut through the hill 
to the left.” 

“Ah, well, the timber would pay for that, too. ‘There are many 
things want looking to. My uncle didn’t seem to care much for his 
surroundings as long as he had a comfortable house. We must go 
into the question of the rents too. It seems to me that some of the 
farms are let at a ridiculously low rental. I find, for instance, that 
White only pays £4350 for his. A fine farm like that.” 

“It’s quite as much as he can afford to pay, sir. A great deal of 
the land is very poor. Not worth #1 an acre to farm. He has a 
hard job to make it pay now.” 

“I’m afraid he'll have a still harder job, then, for I’m sure it’s 
worth more than £350, and I mean to get it. I’ve gone into these 
matters lately.” 

“He always pays his rent regularly, sir. If you take my advice 
you won’t interfere with him. He’s got a large family, and I’m sure 
he can’t afford to pay more.” 

“That’s always the cry. It’s nothing to me whether a man has 
a large family or not. ‘That’s his own look-out. I want to get what 
the farm’s worth.” : 

“But he farms well, sir. He doesn’t starve the land. You won’t 
find a better tenant in all England,” pleaded the steward. 

“Ah, well, we'll see. Suppose you come round to-morrow morning. 
Then we can talk over matters generally.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“And look here, Watson, I always say what I think. You’ve been 
too easy in these affairs. I can’t go on in the same jog-trot way my 
uncle did. You must work in my way in future. Do you 
understand ?” 

“T suppose I do, sir. You mean if I don’t, I may look out for 
another berth,” said the steward with a smile, which had something of 
sarcasm in it. 

“That’s about what I do mean, Watson. But mind you I don’t 
want to quarrel, It all depends on yourself. Good day.” 
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“Good day, sir.” 

The Captain turned away, and Watson departed inwardly smothering 
his wrath. ‘A pretty mess he'll make of matters,” he muttered, as 
soon as he was out of hearing. ‘ After everything has been going on 
so comfortably, too,” he added. “It’s hard, confoundedly hard, 
when a man has done his best for fifteen years to be upset in all 
his plans by a conceited jackanapes like that.” 

D’Eyncourt took out his cigar-case, and, selecting a cigar, lighted 
it and proceeded to walk up and down the broad sweep in astill more 
complacent frame of mind than before. 

“T must let these fellows know who’s to be master,” he said. 
“ Nothing like taking a stand at once. It makes matters run quite 
smoothly afterwards. I think he pretty well understands what sort of 
man he has to deal with.” 

He was interrupted by a step upon the gravel walk. A servant 
approached from the angle of the house, beyond which was the 
hall door. 

“If you please, sir, a gentleman wishes to see you,” said the man. 

“Who is it ?” 

“T don’t know, sir. He wouldn’t give his name. He said he 
wanted to see you very particularly, sir.” 

“ Are you sure he is a gentleman ?” 

“Yes, he seems so, sir.” ' 

*“* Where is he ?” 

*‘ In the library, sir.” 

D’Eyncourt proceeded to the house and entered the library. As 
he passed the door, he found himself face to face with Glyn Beverley. 


(Zo be continued.) 




















SETTING THE CLOCK BACK. 


By C. J. Lancston. 


“Some are torn and tattered fragments, 
With incessant readings worn ; 
Some are crumbling into atoms, 
Joined with care where words are torn.” 


I HAVE before me two diminutive discoloured newspapers. They 
are copies of the Zimes for Wednesday, October 3rd, 1798, and 
Thursday, November 7th, 1805, when the mighty Thunderer of 
Printing House Square was an infant in swaddling clothes, and 
found no voice beyond that of childish treble. Eventful years these, 
and we see such reflected in every page and circumstance ; almost 
reminding us, over our afternoon tea, of other teacup days of hood and 
patch, when “ Hervey, the handsome,” married the fair Molly Lepell, 
and everyone was inquiring about another Molly—sweet Molly 
Trefusis. , 

But to begin with the uppermost circle. 

During the pleasant autumn of 1798 the Court lingers at Weymouth, 
to the inconvenience of everybody and benefit of nobody, as all 
provisions, including fish, come from London and Windsor. 

Farmer George is delighted. He scampers with his numerous 
family about the sands ; plays hide and seek with exhausted equerries ; 
and on one occasion dives into the little obscure theatre, and goes 
fast asleep, whilst important despatches await at Gloucester Lodge. 
Who will stop the royal slumber? Who will whisper under the royal 
tie-wig—“ Sleeper, awake”? Behold the hour and the man! Robert 
William, Elliston advances to the footlights to play, as usual, first 
fiddle. A few bars of the National Anthem ; a few nods and starts, 
and then the familiar “‘ What ? what?” shows great George to be as 
wide awake as he ever can be to surrounding circumstances. 

The King must have been as much bored with the National Anthem 
as Squire Lowther was with the Old Hundredth in his parish church. 
‘“‘ Hang—all people that on earth do dwell!” shouted the irate old 
gentleman, as the clerk repeated the announcement ad nauseam, 
meekly adding—“ As you wish; sure, no offence, Squire.” 

The Queen also has an adventure. She is hurrying along the 
narroW streets, when Colonel Caulfield, a very tall, fine fellow, staying 
at Weymouth, also takes his walks abroad, looking up at St. Mary’s 
clock. Suddenly, conscious that he has collided with a little old 
woman in a scarlet cloak, he exclaims—“ Hullo, old lady!” 

“Vat dat you speak?” shrieks the infuriated victim; and ere he 
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could explain, one stout specimen of Bumbledom had dropt the knob 
of a gilt stick on his favourite corn, and a dozen voices shouted, awe- 
struck—“ The Queen ! the Queen!” 

“Where? Where?” exclaimed the bewildered Colonel. 

“T am de Queen, sare,” piped an enraged voice below; but before 
he could fall down and worship the scarlet lady, the procession had 
elbowed its way forward. 

““T was,” said Charlotte, “vat you call ver plain, ven I did 
come to England, but the King drove me one day into a turnip- 
field, and upset the carriage ; after dat de English said I was much 
better.” 

Royalty had high jinks on September 20th—‘“ that being the 
birthday of their Majesties’ eldest daughter, her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Wurtembergh,’—when salutes were fired from ships in the 
harbour, and the Court was entertained at Minden Castle, near 
Dorchester, by such exciting sports as— 

“A cheese to be rolled down the hill: prize to whoever stops it.” 

“A pound of tobacco to be grinned for.” 

“ A barrel of beer to be rolled down the hill: a prize to whoever 
stops it.” 

**A Michaelmas-day goose, to be dived for.” 

“A leg of mutton, and a gallon of porter, to the winner of a race 
of roo yards in sacks.” 

‘A pig: prize to whoever catches him by the tail.” 

This pastime was an improvement on that provided for the King’s 
father, who took his bride, the Princess of Wales, on a gala day to 
Bedlam, and both were “ vastly entertained ” by the antics and ravings 
of the lunatics ! 

King George graciously left two likenesses of himself at Weymouth 
in enduring bronze and chalk. A Brobdingnagian pedestal at the 
entrance of the town leads one to expect an image which “doth 
bestride the world like a Colossus.” Alas! after peering up into the 
sky, there appears an inhabitant of Lilliput ; a little gentleman in a 
pigtail hiding behind the royal arms, and mixed up with the unicorn. 
To parody an old quatrain— 

“The man who made this image mean 
Gives satire all its strength ; 


Wisdom and wit are little seen, 
But folly at full length.” 


As a contrast to this diminutive monument, the loyally gushing 
townsfolk adorned their ancient white horse, cut in the neighbouring 
hills, with a gigantic figure of Farmer George in military array. 

Leaving the Court, closeted in humble quarters at Weymouth, we 
hear the clashing and clanging of the bells in London; the Park and 
Tower guns firing, and the town half mad with delight, for despatches 
have just arrived, only two months late, from Rear-Admiral Sir 
Horatio Nelson, K.B., to Evan Nepean, Esq., Secretary of the 
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Admiralty, announcing a glorious victory over the French off the 
mouth of the Nile. 

With the modesty of greatness, Nelson stands behind the valorous 
men whom he praises, especially Captain Berry; forgetful also of 
his own wounds, although he was “ severely hurt by a splinter which 
struck his head and eyes.” 

Events thicken ; the waters of the Nile are again turned into red, 
as the prophet writes, “for every battle of the warrior is with confused 
noise and garments rolled in blood.” News flies fast as blunted keel 
and bulging sail can carry it. One crowded hour of glorious life ; 
one long pean of victory all along the line; but the “race is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong”; a chance musket- 
ball, and the hero of many fights, now Viscount Nelson, Duke of 
Bronte, Commander-in-Chief, is among the immortals. What will 
they say in England? The heart of the nation throbs as the heart of 
one man. ‘The wail of the great city centres in the dome of St. Paul’s. 

This little discoloured newspaper, the Zimes, of ‘Thursday, 
November 7th, 1805, is full of it. All is regret and eulogy. ‘The 
editor, having previously exhausted his muse by a quotation from 
Shakespeare— 


“Horatio, thou art e’en as brave a man 
As e’er my conversation cop’d withal,” 


—leaves a Mr. Ashley of Bath to reflect the prevailing sentiment at 
Covent Garden, but whose Pegasus halts sadly. One incident in the 
great naval battle is given; remarkable, if true. 

“A man was so completely cut in two by a double-headed shot 
that the whole of his body, with the exception of his legs up to his 
knees, was blown some yards into the water; but, strange to tell, his 
legs were left standing on the deck with all the firmness and 
animation of life.” 

“Next to a victory lost,” said the Iron Duke, “there is nothing 
so sad as a victory won ;” and, looking over the list of killed and 
wounded, one can picture at that distant day the tearful eyes, the 
trembling voices, the aching hearts, refusing to be comforted. I have 
before me the stately sentences and the tender courtesy of Captain 
George Edward Roby, and Thomas Simpson, surgeon of the 
formidable warship Go/iath, detailing the heroism of Lieutenant 
Langston, and delicately pouring the oil of compassion into the 
wounds of a bereaved father’s heart. Ah me! the sleeping and 
the dead are indeed but as pictures now. Sadder still; what about 
the humbler slain, only given in numbers, when the smoke has lifted 
from the great warships, and the decks are cleansed, and each in 
shotted shroud waits till the sea gives up its dead? No manly officer 
or faithful comrade sends tidings to the obscure dwellers in remote 
villages, where the venerable father, the widowed mother, the betrothed 
maiden, “weep a loss for ever new.” 
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What about the only son, beguiled by bad company, drugged and 
dragooned into the service ; what about that simple lad, gazing at the 
King’s coronation, and seized by the active press-gang round 
Westminster Abbey; what about that handsome youth of nineteen 
summers, who went to a neighbouring fair, leaving no trace, till long 
afterwards a feeble cry of agony was wafted from a pestilential port- 
hole of a hulk at Plymouth? Alas! if alive, the poor striplings do 
not know how to write, and ordinary postage is prohibitive ; and kind 
relatives and friends are— 


“Still doomed in sad suspense to bear 
The hope that keeps alive despair.” 


If postage is prohibitive, the tax on newspapers and advertisements 
is crushing. How “the old time entombed” is reflected in them. 
In 1798, Miss Pinkerton’s academy for young ladies, defied by Becky 
Sharp, was represented by the Misses Rutter, with the able assistance 
of their brother, and they declare that “writing and arithmetic are 
indispensably necessary in domestic economy,” to say nothing of the 
“use of the globes.” The references would hardly now satisfy Mrs. 
Créme de la Crime; one being to a coffee-house, another to a coal 
merchant, and the third (oh, Sir Wilfrid!) to a wine merchant. 
One can fancy these ringletted spinsters, the early hours, the orna- 
mental needlework, the original couplets bordered with marigold, 
which I well remember, such as— 


“When absent we love, 
When present agree ; 
I think of my grandma’, 
And my grandma’ of me.” 


Ah, young ladies of Morden Lane Academy, what are your childish 
confidences, your vows of eternal friendship, compared with your 
mature experiences as great-grandmothers, and_ the long 
vacation, now “all the breathers of your world are still”? Then 
there’s James Yellowplush, posing as a misanthrope, who finds, after 
eighteen months’ trial, that livery-buttons are only double gilt, and 
hair-powder vexation of spirit, and objects to serving a family, “as he 
is inclined for retirement.” He seeks “an elderly single gentleman,” 
who has evidently no inclination to look out of the window, and 
would cultivate cow cabbages in the country. Did any Diogenes roll 
his tub to 16, Chenies Street, or does R. D. still avail himself of the 
ghost’s privilege of an unobservant walk at night ? 

Far more important is an advertisement from the General Post 
Office, dated July 3rd, 1798, and signed Francis Freeling, secretary, 
reminding us of Claude Duval— 

“The post-boy, carrying the mail from Bromley to Sevenoaks, last 
night was stopped about two miles from Farnborough, between the 
hours of ten and eleven o'clock, by a single highwayman, who 
presented a horse-pistol, and demanded the mail, which the boy 
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gave him. He offered the robber half-a-guinea, but he declined 
taking it. The robber is described to be a young man, middle 
size, had a drab-coloured great-coat, and rode a horse with a 
white face.” 

4200 is the reward offered ; really £240; and there is little doubt 
that the young man of middle size was riding for a fall, and would 
soon be seen with other young men making merry in a certain cart 
on the way to Tyburn, when every theft above five shillings was 
punishable with death, and at least one hundred and twenty capital 
offences disgraced the Statute-book. 

Even hanging in chains was practised so late as 1834, and I have 
heard certain venerable relatives declare that, in their girlhood, they 
walked, during Lent (possibly as a penance), to see the shrivelled and 
blackened body of a man named Palmer swinging on a gibbet close 
to the spot where he flung his wife into the river Avon ; and, such is 
the fickleness of our climate, their backs were blistered by the 
unclouded sun, and the following Sunday everyone was shivering from 
frost and snow. 

If I turn to the Law Reports for November 6th, 1805, I see three 
gentlemen are proceeded against for seeking to provoke duels, a 
very mild misdemeanour in those days, when nearly every buck, from 
Lord Castlereagh to the notorious “ Red Herrings ” Marquis of Steyne, 
had “ pinked” his man; a code of honour which eventually exploded 
in the fiasco between the “Great Duke” and the obtrusive Earl of 
Winchelsea. 

Singularly enough, the name of the first of these gentlemen before 
the King’s Bench was well known unto me nearly eighty years after- 
wards, when I became custodian of his remains. Ralph Sheldon, 
Esq., of Donnington Park, Berkshire, was a son of Anak not to be 
trifled with. ‘“ You trod on my foot, sir,” cried O’Grady with the big 
O. ‘A thousand pardons,” meekly rejoined the offender; “ it was 
quite unintentional.” “I repeat, sir, you trod on my foot,” thundered 
the Irishman, “ and I demand satisfaction.” 

The irate Radulphus also is not to be appeased by the em- 
phatic assurance of Thomas Dickens, Esq., barrister, that ‘“ nothing 
could be farther from my thoughts than to give you any personal 
offence.” 

‘“‘T am determined,” replies the Lord of Donnington, “ to take the 
only alternative of which a man of honour can avail himself.” Luckily 
Lord Ellenborough intervened. 

A strange character was old Ralph Sheldon ; wild, impetuous, and 
evidently inheriting the warlike tendencies which distinguished his 
powerful ancestors on Bosworth field. 

The family possessed fourteen manors in the Midland counties 
when the Right Worshipful Sir Ralph, the close friend of Anthony 
Wood, and a liberal patron of literature and art, died in 1684, and 
was distinguished by a magnificent funeral within the Lady Chapel at 
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Beoley Church ; the bannerets then used being still preserved in the 
Heralds’ College. Then the fortunes of the great Sheldon family 
declined until the pugnacious Ralph of Donnington sold the valuable 
estate, co-extensive with the parish of Beoley, to an Indian nabob, 
and came not near until November 30th, 1822, when, at the age of 
82, he was brought in slow and solemn state to the ancestral vault 
beneath the Lady Chapel; one huge, emblazoned coffin more, the 
last of his lordly race, when the massive door was locked, and Death 
holds the key. 

Yet men are busy with Ralph’s name; for it is reported that he 
could only alienate the Beoley estate during his life; and some 
humble claimants named Stanton arise, flourish inane documents, and 
seize the Hall; and it is only after a tedious lawsuit, when one dies 
in prison, and another’s ardour is cooled in a horsepond, that the 
shadowy claim vanishes. And not even then is the ghost of pretension 
laid ; for many years afterwards, when I was vicar of the parish, a way- 
worn, shabby-genteel straggler would persistently bob up like “the 
man from Shropshire” in ‘ Bleak House,’ to assert his rights ; and 
I would wander patiently amid a labyrinth of registers, and point out 
to him, all in vain (for a belief not founded in reason cannot be 
disproved by reason), that not once does the name of Stanton appear 
in the Sheldon pedigree. 

Turning from the stuffy Law Courts to the drama, we see each 
London theatre all ablaze with the achievements of Nelson or 
mourning his death. At Drury Lane the ubiquitous John Kemble 
fascinates for the night as Zanga in the ‘Revenge.’ ‘ Venice Pre- 
served’ is on at Covent Garden, in which three of the Kembles take 
parts, and, respecting one, the Zzmes editor notes :— 

“ Among the wonders of the present day, Mrs. Siddons’s late 
achievements at Brighton, Bath, and London should not be for- 
gotten. She positively performed at each of these places within the 
incredibly short space of ninety-six hours.” 

How slow must have seemed the progress when years afterwards 
the ‘Tragedy Queen gave Shakespearean readings at Court! The 
poor King (who once exclaimed to his attendant, ‘What do you 
think of Shakespeare, Sidmouth? I think him a great humbug; but 
it does not do tosay so. Hey? hey? What? what?”) sat at aside 
table, wearing a green shade, and fidgeted fearfully. Queen Charlotte, 
who, like George II., hated “bathos and boetry,” smoothed her 
jewelled stomacher, spilled snuff, and iced the family circle ; glaring 
fiercely if anyone, even in the condition of Lady Townshend, wanted to 
sit down. Even the stately Sarah caught a chill, and was relieved to 
back out. Ah, well! all the puppets I have brought upon the stage 
have long since played their parts. The times of 1798 and 1805 
are not our times; and yet these pictures which hang on the walls of 
deserted houses, are they not, as the old monk said, “the realities, 

whilst we are the shadows” ? 
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THE LEGEND OF INVERSHIELD. 
By M. A. Marks, AUTHOR oF ‘MASTERS OF THE WORLD.’ 


| ha the West Highlands of Scotland, nature, disdaining all but the 

grand and simple outlines of mountain and sky, with here and 
there a distant glimpse of sea, rises from the beautiful to the sublime. 
Somewhere in those vast tracts of mountain and moorland, over which 
the sea-winds blow, and to which only the clouds bring change, and 
whose largeness is so unspeakably restful to hearts and eyes wearied 
with the numberless small details of a city life—somewhere, in these 
solitudes, there is a heap of grey stones, half-hidden among the 
heather, which was once the Tower of Invershield. 

Wandering there alone, one cloudy autumn day, I came upon an 
old shepherd, as grey and ruffled as the landscape, and seeming, 
indeed, as much a part of it as the boulders which cropped here and 
there through the purple hill-side. We were soon deep in talk—talk 
about the sheep, the last winter’s snow, and such-like matters—and 
when we reached the heap of stones, I proposed a halt for refresh- 
ment, and was seating myself on one of the weather-worn blocks, when 
my companion exclaimed, “ Hout, man, dinna sit there—yon’s the 
‘Tour o’ Invershield ! ” 

“Is that any reason why we should not eat our bread and cheese 
here?” I asked, pausing, however, with my knapsack half unstrapped. 

“‘Na, na, sir,” said the old man, in a decided tone. ‘Ye wadna 
speir that, gif ge kent a’ aboot the Tour. Come awa’, sir, and I'll fin’ 
ye a saft neuk o’ th’ heather, better than siccan uncanny place as yon 
for a Christian man to take his veettles in.” 

So I dragged myself up (I had tramped a good twenty miles that 
morning) and, first stipulating that my guide should tell me the story 
of the ‘Tower, suffered him to lead me on a couple of hundred yards 
or so, to the opening of the little pass in which the stones lay. 

We sat down on a “neuk” of the hill, whence we could still see 
the shapeless heap, and the wide shelving sides of the pass. On our 
left we looked over miles of moorland, rising higher and higher to the 
blue line of Ardnamurchan. Far off, the sun was shining on a boggy 
mountain-side, the bright streaks of yellow and green, and the dashes 
of purple heather, showed out strongly from the surrounding greyness. 
But, even in that greyness there was an infinite gradation of tone—a 
variety of colour all the more satisfying for the underlying monotony. 
A few white dots moved over the nearer slopes, and now and then a 
sheep-bell tinkled down the wind. ‘The air was full of song; the 
larks, by two and three together, were singing, in spite of the clouded 
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sky; and from the heather came the “ crick-crick” of innumerable 
grasshoppers. 

“There is room enough, here,” said I to the old shepherd, “for 
even the thoughts of men.” 

I considered I had made rather a profound observation ; but I 
don’t think the shepherd quite liked it ; for he said something about 
“the wonderfu’ warks o’ God, makin’ us feel the sma’ness o’ man,” 
which I took as a reproof. My own experience, however, is, that 
man feels much bigger and stronger on a mountain-side than among 
the throng of other men; and for my part I find city walls less easy 
to scale than mountain walls. But I did not say so to the shepherd, 
lest he should refuse to tell me his story. 

We played the man at our “ veettles.” The shepherd produced a 
prodigious quantity of oat-cake from a blue handkerchief, and then I 
brought out the snuff-box which I make a point of carrying in Scotland 
—it is an almost infallible recipe for opening a Scotchman’s heart and 
untying his tongue. 

I cannot give the old man’s tale in his own words ; but this is the 
substance of the Legend of the Monteiths of Invershield. 

All the lands over which we looked were once theirs, and many 
an acre besides of peat-bog and moss and moor. ‘That heap of stones 
was once the turret of a castle. ‘The castle has vanished, the very 
ruins are gone, taken stone by stone by the cottars to repair their 
dwellin s—all but that little heap; no one would mend his broken 
wall wi h ¢hem. For in the Tower of Invershield a deed was done 
so far beyond the ordinary wickedness of man, that sins which have a 
name show almost white beside this nameless crime. For genera- 
tions the Monteiths had been going from bad to worse—“ Nae gude 
cam’ o’ them syn Wallace,” said the old shepherd. ‘“ Ye ken, sir, 
they were o’ Ais blude that played fause. Aweel, aweel, maybe 
that’s ower lang ago to cast it oop till a mon yet!” 

From bad to worse they went, however, until, two hundred years 
ago or so—the honest shepherd’s chronology was of the vaguest—the 
wicked Laird out-sinned them all. Blood was shed in that Tower, 
and it was darkly whispered that the victims were not less guilty than 
their murderer. 

One of these victims was a recreant priest, who was believed to 
have celebrated an impious mockery of marriage between the wicked 
Laird and one who was “forbidden” to him. But rumour differed 
widely as to the details of his crime. 

The wicked Laird fled; and, as though the Devil had gone out of 
him in that tremendous catastrophe, he roamed from place to place, 
seeking absolution. Like Tannhauser (of whom my shepherd had, 
however, never heard), he travelled on foot, begging his way as he 
went. He prayed at every sacred shrine, he consulted every reverend 
father of more than usual fame as a confessor. He spent his life in 

penance and austerity, and at length died, unshriven, on his way to 
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a priory somewhere in North Italy, whose Superior had a reputation 
for great discretion and sanctity. 

Among the many penances which his many spiritual physicians 
had prescribed, and all of which, however severe, he had unflinchingly 
carried out, was a very remarkable one, affecting, not himself, but 
his descendants. 

A certain confessor, famous for the rigour and saintliness of his 
life, to whom Monteith disclosed his secret, enjoined him, as a 
further proof of the sincerity of his repentance, and as a possible 
means of averting from his posterity the curse which his crime had 
doubtless drawn down on them, to make it a condition of inheritance, 
that the heir in the direct line must, on his twenty-first birthday, if 
he inherited while a minor—if not, within six months of his succeed- 
ing to the estate—go into the Tower of Invershield, and remain there 
for an hour alone. If he refused to fulfil this condition, the property 
was to go to the nearest collateral descendant of Monteith, who, as 
deriving from higher up the tree, would be free from the taint which 
must surely cling to Monteith’s children, to the third and fourth 
generation. On the death of such collateral descendant, the next 
lineal representative could, by complying with the condition, resume 
the family estate, which was not to finally lapse from the direct line 
until after three several refusals. 

As will be imagined, the castle was suffered to fall into ruin. Long 
before the news came that the wicked Laird had died in a foreign 
land, it was commonly reported that he had laid a curse on Inver- 
shield ; and when, at last, Monteith’s son (who had served in the 
Austrian army) came home to take possession, there were those who 
advised him to dispute the will, or even to forfeit the estate, rather 
than go alone into that accursed place, with so awful a taint of 
ancestral crime making the very air deadly to any of Monteith’s blood. 

And was it not known to every shepherd on the country-side that, 
upon a particular night every year, a light was seen flitting from window 
to window, as though someone were mounting the narrow turret-stair, 
and unearthly shrieks were heard, at which the light vanished ? 

But Monteith only laughed a little, and was a little angry, as well 
he might be, for he himself did not know how much or how little 
truth there might be in the popular rumour, nor how nearly he 
himself might be connected with it; beyond that dark hint in the 
will, his father had told him nothing. 

Accompanied by all the oldest tenants, the heir of Invershieid 
went to the turret, and shut himself in there alone. They heard 
his feet go up the stairs—then, an undefined fear made them with- 
draw a little, still keeping the Tower in sight. Hark! what was that— 
a shriek, or only the cry of a hawk? See!—a hawk has risen from 
the parapet—no, not a hawk! ‘That was no hawk, but some foul 
carrion-bird—and how dark and lowering the sky has grown! 

The hour goes by, and another hour, and another. The heavy 
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clouds have cleared, and the late afternoon is bright and sunny. The 
Tower looks very harmless in the sunshine. Why does the Laird 
linger so long? 

At last the tenants resolve to go in and see. A dozen Christian 
men are surely a match for the Devil himself, especially in broad 
daylight. So they go up, two abreast—the stair will hold no more— 
and keeping very close together, and find the new Laird of Inver- 
shield stretched dead on the dusty floor, with faint blue marks on 
his throat, as though he had been strangled. 

Nothing in the little turret-room was disturbed ; all was as it had 
been left on the night (thirty years before) when the wicked Laird 
fled from the scene of his guilt ; there was the dull red stain by the 
door, too. But, whatever hands did ¢izs deed, drew no blood, and 
there were no footsteps in the dust of the floor, except the Laird’s 
own ; nor was there, so far as the terrified spectators could perceive, 
any sign of a struggle. 

The horror of the story spread far and wide. Invershield was 
avoided almost as carefully as though the fatal upas tree had grown 
in the lonely glen. Even by daylight few would pass through it, and 
those who did, went in haste, and never looked behind. 

The Laird who died so mysterious and dreadful a death left an 
infant son. When this son, Archibald by name, approached manhood, 
he announced his intention to fulfil the condition of his grandfather’s 
will; and, on his twenty-first birthday, he went to the Tower, now 
almost unroofed, and fast becoming a mere ruin. A new and much 
smaller dwelling-house had been built at the other end of the estate, 
which was enlarged from time to time by successive tenants—as may 
be imagined, no one, not even the boldest scoffer of those days, 
would have inhabited the castle. 

Archibald was attended, as his father had been, by many tenants 
and neighbours, to whom, as he went, he jestingly proved the folly of 
indulging in superstitious fears. \‘‘My poor father,” said he, more 
seriously—“ my poor father doubtless had his head full of the ugly 
stories about my grandfather—who, to be sure, was not quite a 
paragon of virtue—and finding himself in this dismal hole gave him a 
queer turn, and the poor gentleman being, as I am told, of a full 
habit, brought on an apoplexy.” 

Arrived at the Tower, the young man, it is said, gaily took off his 
watch, and giving it to that one of the neighbours with whom he had 
been conversing the most, bade him mark the time, and call him 
when the hour should be up; and so strode in at the door, humming 
an air as he went. 

He left the door ajar ; and the neighbour, desiring the rest to stay 
near by, presently pushed the door open, and, saying he meant to go 
up and sce fair play, began to ascend the now broken stair. But 
before he could gain the turret-chamber, a piercing scream rang out, 

and scream on scream followed, mingled with what sounded like 
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choking laughter, ending in fresh shrieks. The faithful neighbour 
(who was indeed of the Laird’s own kith and kin) rushed up, after 
what seemed but one moment’s hesitation, to find young Monteith 
raving mad, and beating his head against the walls of the room. 

He was brought out, clinging convulsively to his kinsman ; and the 
only sign of recollection or rationality he gave then, or afterwards, was 
to ask in a terrified and imploring voice, “Is the time up?” This 
question he would often put, with agonised anxiety; but he never 
seemed to understand the answer. It was believed by the awe- 
stricken country folk, that when, to pacify the unfortunate Monteith, 
his cousin looked at the watch, he found that it had stopped at 
precisely one hour from the time when the Laird entered the room— 
though everyone agreed that scarcely five minutes could have elapsed. 

The Laird never recovered his reason, and died in a few years. 
He had married just before the fatal day, and his unhappy wife, worse 
than widowed, gave birth to a son whose father could never be 
gladdened by the sight of him. Under the terms of the wicked 
Laird’s will, this son was entitled to enjoy the estate during his 
minority, without thereby pledging himself to undergo the mysterious 
ancestral penance. But his mother left the ill-omened place as soon 
as she was a widow, and never returned. With her dying breath she 
charged her son, on pain of a mother’s curse, never to so much 4s set 
foot on the lands of Invershield. 

He became a wanderer over the face of the earth. After years of 
vicissitude and hardship, he married a German wife, and settled in a 
small German town. Several children were born to him; the eldest 
son, Duncan Monteith, was fain to claim the inheritance of his fore- 
fathers. But the earnest warning of both his parents had so strong 
an effect on him, that though (as the shepherd assured me) this alien- 
born Monteith went to Scotland, on the death of the then holder of 
the estate, and, unknown to any, visited the fatal glen, there his 
courage failed him. All the ghastly traditions of his family rose up 
in his memory at the sight of the roofless, crumbling Tower, which let 
nothing but the sky look down into its empty depths. He even 
fancied that he was aware of a strong unseen influence drawing him 
to the long unopened door—drawing him to dree his doom. He 
fled, and left the lands of Invershield to an heir who need not buy 
them at such a price. 

Duncan’s son—born of an English mother, and brought up in 
England—lived in a time when the great reaction of reason against 
authority had fairly set in. He did not share the sceptical opinions 
of his day, but he was little amenable to superstitious ideas of any 
kind, and the consideration that here was a large estate being lost to 
him, and his, for want of a little moral courage, was intolerable to him. 

He was a staid, sober man, of near fifty, when the death of the 
collateral holder of Invershield gave him the opportunity of fulfilling 
the strange condition of his ancestor’s will. 
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He went to the Tower well armed, saying that he feared no foes 
who did not carry weapons. His son, a growing youth, and the chief 
tenants—grandsons and great-grandsons of those who had seen the 
ill-fated Archibald pass that dreadful threshold—waited outside. One 
aged cottar fell on his knees on the heathery hill-side, and prayed 
aloud that the “ Muckle Deil” might not prevail against Monteith. 

Slowly the minutes of the appointed hour went by; and as the 
last minute was told, the door creaked on its rusty hinges, and 
Monteith re-appeared, bearing in his hand the hour-glass which he 
had taken with him to mark the lapse of time. But how changed ! 
He went in, a hale and stalwart man, still in the prime of strength, 
and with hair as black as his son’s; he came out, shrunk and bowed, 
with hair as white as snow, and—most dreadful change of all— 
with an expression so new and strange, that his own son scarce 
knew him. 

What had happened to him—what nameless terror had appalled 
him ; what spiritual presence had paralysed his well-balanced reason, 
and unnerved his courage—this sole survivor of the ordeal never told. 
A party of sceptical philosophers, who soon afterwards passed that 
way, narrowly examined the Tower, but could find nothing save bare 
walls, and the crumbling remains of what was once massive furniture. 
They, however, for some cause not explained, suddenly abandoned 
an intention they had somewhat loudly announced, of dining in the 
Tower, and there drinking the Devil’s health, The Tower struck 
plaguey cold, said the philosophers, and made haste to be gone. 

The Laird of Invershield, who had thus recovered his lands, lived 
for many years; but he always wore the same expression, as of one 
who has looked on some fearful spectacle and can never forget what 
he saw. He took some part in the world, as became a Monteith of 
Invershield ; but he never joined in other men’s jests, or made any 
of his own—a taciturn man, who was never seen to smile, and 
whose words were few and grave. 

Men shrank from him, without knowing why; there was a subtle 
difference which they felt, but could not define—such a difference as 
there would be, we may suppose, between a man who had returned 
hither from the world beyond death ; who, one would think, could 
surely never again mingle as a mortal man with mortal men. Those 
who had not yet died would surely perceive some difference, though 
they might never suspect what it was, between themselves and the 
man who knew the great secret, albeit he could not tell. 

The eldest son of this Monteith, born long before his father thus, 
as it were, mounted guard over his fate, had lived much on the 
Continent of Europe. He had held some diplomatic post at a foreign 
Court, and had been an eye-witness of the latter days of that end of 
the old world which we call the French Revolution. 

He had once or twice visited the remote northern glen where his 
- ancestors had rallied their clan longer ago than the day when a woman 
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crowned the Bruce King of Scots ; but his life had been mainly spent 
in cities. 

Travelling was but slow in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
and Norman Monteith, summoned with all the haste of man, and 
horse, and wind, and tide, came too late to receive his father’s 
blessing. From words which the old man had let fall after he was 
stricken for death, it was more than probable he had intended to 
disclose some part at least of what had befallen him in the ‘Tower, 
and to warn his son not to repeat the venture. “ Better let it go— 
better let it go,” he was understood to say by those who watched his 
dying bed. 

Still no absolute command had been laid on Norman Monteith ; 
and many circumstances combined to make him very averse to lose 
Invershield. He had a large family, and much of his wife’s private 
fortune had been lost in the troublous years but just past. So, after 
the old Laird had been laid with his fathers in the lonely burying-place 
among the mountains, Norman remained still at Invershield, and 
allowed it to be understood that he intended to fulfil the condition. 

His wife, a countrywoman of his own, and a woman of high courage, 
had, it was said, implored him to defer the trial to the end of the six 
months’ grace which the terms of the will gave. Her reasons for 
asking this delay were, first, a strange impression on her own mind of 
something about to happen, which would render the trial unnecessary ; 
and, secondly, the desire that her husband should, by familiarising 
himself with the idea, somewhat lessen the shock, and also assure 
himself of his own courage. ‘‘ Hasty valour is of no avail here,” said 
she. “If six months can cool your courage, that will be a certain 
sign that you cannot endure whatever.it may be which awaits you.” 

All through the winter, therefore, Norman Monteith waited. 

There were not wanting persons who tried to dissuade him. Even 
the Presbyterian minister of the wide-scattered mountain parish, 
seriously advised Monteith to let the land go, on the ground that it 
was ill dealing with kittle cattle. But, whether Norman Monteith 
believed that he had a spoon long enough to sup withal with the Devil 
himself, or whether he had resolved to reclaim his inheritance at what- 
ever cost, or whether he was in reality free from any superstitious fears, 
these well-meant exhortations did not shake his purpose. 

Only a man very ignorant of human nature could, however, have 
contemplated so strange an ordeal quite without anxiety. Granting 
that nothing supernatural should be seen or heard during this solitary 
vigil, the family traditions were sufficiently painful to make any man 
of ordinary sensibility shrink from spending so long a time in the very 
spot where the events took place, and under circumstances which 
must vividly recall them to the watcher’s mind. It is, therefore, by no 
means to be wondered at, that, as the day drew near, Norman 
Monteith grew somewhat more grave and silent than his wont. All 
society, even that of his wife and children, became irksome to him, 
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and he began to take long and solitary rambles ; but in whatever 
direction he started, he invariably found his homeward road, as by 
some secret attraction, led by the haunted ‘Tower. 

It was the very day before that on which the trial must be under- 
gone. Norman Monteith rose early, and left the house almost by 
stealth. He had for some time past found it impossible to talk on 
any subject but the one which, in spite of his utmost efforts, occupied 
all his thoughts, and he had a morbid dislike to let anyone guess how 
much the coming ordeal weighed on his mind. During the day—it 
was a mild day in early spring, with a few fine-curled wisps of cloud 
towards the west—he wandered, he scarcely knew where. A thousand 
times he cursed the law, for permitting a dead man’s caprice to bind 
the living. It was monstrous, he told himself, that his sinful ancestor 
should have been taught that he could atone for his crimes by thus, 
as it were, laying the burthen of them on his unborn descendants. 
As for the trial, it was a fiendish device—an ingenious moral torture 
worthy of an inquisitor. Who could tell what tricks his imagination 
might not play him, shut up in a place polluted by such memories? 
Why, the very air around the accursed ‘Tower seemed thicker and less 
wholesome than any other—— 

At this point in his meditations, Norman Monteith became aware, 
with a start of something like terror, that he had unconsciously 
approached within a stone’s throw of the ‘Tower, whose cold shadow 
indeed it was, which, falling across his path, had aroused him from 
his abstraction. 

If Monteith had done exactly what he felt most inclined at that 
moment to do, I think he would have given the Tower a wide berth, 
and have struck homewards., But, after one glance to see how near 
the sun was to setting, he turned deliberately towards the Tower. 
To his surprise, he observed that the door was partly open, and at 
almost the same instant he heard a sound of singing from within. 
With a strange awe upon him, he stopped to listen—a voice, a 
child’s voice as it seemed, rang clear and sweet on the still air. He 
recognised the tune, and presently caught some of the words, as the 
little voice crooned them over and over. ‘Glory to Thee my God, 
this night,” the childish voice was singing. Surely, he knows the 
voice ; surely, surely, it is little Ailie, his own little Ailie! Good 
Heavens! how has she come here? Is she alone in that evil place ? 

Without an instant’s hesitation, Monteith tears open the door, and 
hastens up the crazy stairs, calling eagerly, “ Ailie, Ailie, where are 
youe” 

“Here I am, father,” says the sweet little voice, which had ceased 
its song at the noise of his entry. A tiny figure, with floating curls, 
comes to meet him, and laughs with glee as he takes her into his arms. 
How did she come there? And what is this, poking a great damp 
nose into Monteith’s hand? ‘The great wolf-hound that Monteith 
brought from the Vosges is swinging his huge tail from side to side, 
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but he is Ailie’s only guard and companion in this strange place. 
The floor is strewed with the poor little wild-flowers of the bleak 
northern spring. Ailie was arranging them as she sang the Evening 
Hymn. She had strayed thither hours before, Monteith gathers from 
her answers to his questions; even now, perhaps, her mother is 
seeking her, so, with one look round the dismal mouldering walls, 
and upwards at the little glint of grey sky, he carries her down the 
stair, and out at the door. The sun is going down behind Ardna- 
murchan, and the wind blows chill for rain ; but Ailie chatters gaily 
all the way home, and tells her father how the little birds came and 
picked up the crumbs she gave them. 

That night the fiercest storm of the year beat round Invershield, 
but Monteith slept sound through it all; slept as he had not slept 
for months. The spell which had bound him seemed broken; he 
no longer shuddered at the thought of his vigil—the horror which 
had overshadowed him had vanished like an ugly dream—he could 
scarce persuade himself, indeed, that the last few months were more 
than a dream, so unreal had they suddenly become. 

The storm abated in the morning, and the little troop of tenants 
and servants, with the minister, and one or two neighbours, set out 
for the Tower. But when they came to the tryst, they found only a 
heap of stones where the Tower had stood ; only a shapeless mass of 
rubbish, which could never again shut anyone from the free winds of 
heaven. 

“ That’s a queer story,” said I to the shepherd. 

“Eh, mon, an’ ye may well say sae,” he answered. “ An’ it’s a 
fearfu’ example o’ the amazin’ power o’ the Deevil.” 

“So it is, to be sure,” said 1; and just then, a text which had 
often puzzled me, came into my mind: “A little child shall lead 
them.” 

I told this story to a friend of mine, who is fond of seeking 
the hidden meanings of things, and who finds subtle analogies 
where no one else suspects them. He was very much interested, and 
would have it that the legend was no vulgar ghost-story, but contained 
a profound spiritual truth. 
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A CRUEL DOUBT. 
By Lapy MarGARET MAJENDIE. 
CHAPTER IX. 


HE doctor’s visit brought great relief to Vera and Doris. He 
pronounced that the broken leg was the only injury of real 
consequence that Colonel Meredith had received. He was of course 
bruised and severely shaken, and would feel the result for some time, 
but there was no danger to be feared ; and when the painful operation 
of setting the broken limb was over, the patient was so much relieved, 
and so bright and cheerful that all their spirits rose and Dr. Moor 
was well satisfied. 

Colonel Meredith was immediately occupied with plans as to the 
manner in which he was to pass his time of invalidism, and he kept 
Vera and Doris so much occupied with running about, getting 
together for him every kind of comfort that he might or might not 
want, that neither of them had time to realise what a shock they had 
undergone. 

A room opening out of the library had been hastily made into a 
bedroom ; for Colonel Meredith, by the time he had been carried to 
the house, was quite well enough to give his own orders, and he 
resolutely set his face against being taken upstairs “out of the 
running,” as he expressed it. 

It was a pleasant room brightly furnished with fresh chintzes, and 
Vera and Doris had always used it as their morning-room. Colonel 
Meredith slept badly the night after his accident; he lay awake half 
the night possessed by an over-ruling and tenacious nervous terror— 
about the safety of the valuable papers in his bureau. Over and 
over again he fancied he heard footsteps and stealthy movements in 
the library, and he had to use all his common sense to overcome the 
illusion. ‘Two or three times even his common sense failed to 
reassure him, and he was constrained to ring the bell placed within 
his reach. ‘The effect of the bell was to bring Edmonds, Willie and 
both the girls, so that he could only laugh at his own fancies, and 
pretend that there was nothing to disquiet him until he was alone 
with Willie, whom he caused to examine all the fastenings of the 
library, and to make Doris’s big dog come in and sleep on the 
hearth-rug, which he was very glad to do. 

Colonel Meredith was feverish and in pain the next day, but the 
doctor was reassuring and promised to give him a soothing draught 
to induce sleep on the next night. 
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‘That day Everard Vincent went up to London. He received a 
letter at breakfast which excited all the uneasy curiosity of his 
betrothed. It was a foreign letter and Everard received it with a 
quickly suppressed start, and the sudden fading of colour from his 
face. He read it after breakfast in the window, and Vera went up 
to him to ask him what had troubled him. She was again worried 
by his hastily thrusting the letter into his pocket, and assuring her 
brightly that nothing was the matter, and that she must not watch 
him so closely. 

He then announced that he must go up to London at once. 

“T think, Vera,” he said, “that instead of returning to-night, I will 
run down to Hunterdon, get through what must be done there, and 
bring back the old jewels myself. But Vera did not brighten up 
as he expected. She wanted to know why he was going, what was 
the object of it; she was sure that it had some connection with that 
mysterious letter, but she dared not ask. 

Everard did not even perceive the feelings at work within her, 
they never entered his head. ‘To him a run up to London was of 
no more consequence than a walk in the garden to her; he had not 
yet learnt to attach the slightest importance to so slight an act of 
liberty. She thought his kiss hurried and cold when he left her, 
while in reality it was only the effect of preoccupation. 

Everard stayed several days away. He wrote daily, speaking of 
business to transact, things that required his immediate attention at 
Hunterdon, his country home, and he made no excuses for his 
enforced absence. Meanwhile Willie and Doris were enjoying the 
full brightness and sweetness of life. It was so delightful to be able 
to make plans, to be able at last to think of the possibilities of a 
future radiant with love and happiness. 

Willie was not to give up his profession. This was Doris’s earnest 
wish. She did not mind the prospect of an unsettled life, she did 
not even shrink from the probability of India, for she felt no scruples 
about leaving her father. His home would be with Vera and Everard, 
and it was arranged that they should spend half the year at Hunterdon 
and half at Bournmere. 

Doris was far too unselfishly loving to wish her Willie to be an 
idle man, and she knew his love of his regiment. 

Everard and Vera’s wedding-day had been fixed for the fifth of 
November, and Willie was urgent that his own marriage should not 
be put off very long. 

Colonel Meredith would not allow his accident to put off existing 
arrangements. Everard and Vera, after their marriage, were to start 
for Italy to make a tour there of about six weeks’ duration, to come 
home for Christmas, and then, during the first few days of the new 
year, Willie and Doris would be married. 

This plan was proposed by Colonel Meredith and eagerly accepted 
by Willie. 
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The week of Everard’s absence seemed endless to Vera; she pined 
for him, and was almost startled by the bright joyousness of his face 
and manner when he returned. He looked like a man who had just 
received some piece of wonderfully good news. He was more bright 
and talked more than they had ever known him do before, and Vera 
herself was carried away by his happiness into a fresher and more 
child-like mood. 

He had brought jewels with him. ‘The old jewels at Hunterdon 
contained stones of considerable value; but they were exceedingly 
ugly he said, rubies and emeralds and opals set together in massive 
gold, diamond ornaments with opaque mounts, He had taken them 
all up to London, and had exchanged some, and had others made up 
from the finer stones; and when he placed the white velvet cases in 
Vera’s lap she could hardly believe in what she saw. ‘There was one 
extra jewel that he confessed did not come from the proceeds of the 
old jewel-box, and this, a glittering ~7vi2ve of beautiful diamonds, was 
the one she valued most. 

Vera knew that her betrothed was a poor man, and that he should 
have lavished this money upon her touched her to the heart. To little 
prudent Doris it would have been a cause of regret and tender reproach ; 
to Vera’s more exa//é nature the very imprudence was the charm. 

Colonel Meredith, whose accident seemed to have made him more 
fussy and over-anxious than usual, insisted that all the jewels should 
be kept in his own safe in the library. 

“Take the key, Vera,” he said rather irritably. ‘ Here it is, hanging 
on my watch-chain by my bed. All these precious deposits will be 
the death of me. I can think of nothing else.” 

“Poor papa,” said Doris, kissing him. “If you would but realise 
it, it would be a bold thief indeed who would tamper with your safe 
while you are sleeping in this room.” 

“So you say; but all the same I am convinced that I heard foot- 
steps in the room that first night when I rang you all up. 

“ But even if there were footsteps, papa, your key was safe on your 
watch-chain.” 

“It was not in my possession that night,” said Colonel Meredith 
wearily, ‘Everard put my watch and chain into his pocket when he 
lifted me up. He gave them back next day with lots of apologies for 
having forgotten them.” 

“Where had he left them ?” said Vera thoughtfully. 

“In his coat-pocket with his own purse and letters ; but what does 
that matter? It is the feeling that so much that is valuable is there 
that frightens me, or, I should rather say, that bothers me.” 

“Could not Edmonds sleep in the library, papa, if it would make 
you easier?” 

“Of course he could; but that in itself would draw attention to 
the fact that there was something to be guarded. Now, child, take 
the key and be off with it. The lock is very stiff.” 
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Doris came hurriedly in “Vera,” she said, “here is Mrs. Finch. 
She has heard of ,a place for Kezia, and she wants that absurd 
character of hers.” 

“She shall not have it,” said Colonel Meredith. ‘ The thing is a 
fraud! Here, Vera, take the key and put away the jewels at once, and 
bring it back to me.” 

Vera took the key and holding all the pretty white cases in a fold of 
her gown, she went into the next room. 

“‘Papa,” said Doris gently, “ will you let Widow Finch have the 
paper? After all, poor soul, she has a right to ask for it, and she is 
such a faithful old creature that I havea dread of seeing her, what she 
calls, stand upon her rights.” 

“She would never have the impertinence !” cried Colonel Meredith 
testily. 

“T don’t know,” said Doris laughing. ‘ But I once saw an old 
barn-door hen fly into a rage because Lara looked at her horrid, dis- 
reputable, featherless chick, and it was the finest sight I ever saw.” 

“Well, don’t bother me any more about it. ‘Tell Vera to give her 
the thing. She has the key of the safe at this moment.” 

Vera found the charwoman waiting for her in the library; she had 
a bundle in her apron, and she looked meek and stubborn. 

“What have you in your apron, Mrs, Finch?” said Vera, 

“ Please, miss, wood and shavings, miss, as I thought I’d light both 
fires in the library to-day. I thought as how it struck of a chill 
yesterday, through wanting of the family a-sitting in it.” 

Doris camein. “Mrs. Finch, the Colonel says that Miss Vera may 
give you the paper.” 

“Thank you kindly, miss,” said the woman, the dogged expression 
immediately disappearing. “It’s in that iron box, miss, please, writ 
on pink paper, miss, and in a long blue envelope, it is.” 

Vera knelt down before the safe. The key was very stiff. ‘“ Help 
me to turn it, Mrs. Finch,” she said, and the charwoman’s wiry red 
fingers turned the key. A good many of the contents of the safe 
tumbled out, having been too tightly packed in; but before replacing 
them, Vera occupied herself with placing her jewel-cases in one of the 
compartments. She was carefully fitting them in, Mrs. Fitch standing 
waiting behind her, when a stentorian shout from the next room made 
both girls start. 

“Vera! Doris! I say—come here; I have changed my mind. 
Tell the woman I'll not be an abettor of such a fraud. Here—come 
here, I say!” 

Vera rapidly pushed the door of the safe to and ran to her father ; 
Doris followed, hoping to persuade her father into giving way. ‘The 
door between the two rooms was half open. Mrs. Finch heard ; all 
the meek obstinacy of her nature asserted itself. It was the work of 
a second to pull open the door of the safe and look rapidly in the 
compartment for the blue envelope which she had seen deposited 
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there. She had just time to thrust it among the wood and shavings 
in her apron when Doris came hurrying back. 

“T am very sorry, Mrs. Finch,” she said, “ but the Colonel will not 
let you have the paper, so you must just wait.” 

Mrs. Finch was panting, and the tears were in her eyes. 

“Oh, dear, dear, miss!” she sighed. 

Doris was touched. She, first of all, replaced the fallen papers, 
then relocked the safe carefully, and, holding the watch-chain in her 
hand, she kindly patted the woman’s shoulder. 

“Just leave it to me, Mrs. Finch,” she said; ‘and if Kezia does 
not get this place I will get her another—in fact, I know of one that 
might do very well.” 

“Thank you, miss, dear,” said Mrs, Finch meekly. 

She went to the fire-place, and Doris returned to her father, rather 
touched by the impression that she had submitted with a good grace 
to what evidently appeared to her a great act of injustice. 


CHAPTER X. 


THe days passed quickly away, and Colonel Meredith was well 
enough to walk about the room with two sticks when the last day 
before Vera’s wedding-day dawned. 

Willie and Everard were both in London ; they had thoughtfully 
considered that for the last week the two sisters were together they 
would like to be alone. Colonel Meredith, to whom the idea of the 
break-up of his happy little home-party was sometimes almost 
unendurable, was most grateful to them both. 

On that last evening by the second post a letter ca:ne from Everard 
Vincent which contained important news. 

“My darling,” he wrote, “ you will perhaps be astonished to hear 
that I have had some money left me, not a very enormous sum 
certainly, but still a few thousands, which I shall be able to spend in 
buying the pretty little London house which we once talked of with- 
out any hope of possessing. I hope you will be pleased. It is so 
delightful to me to feel that this wish of yours can be gratified without 
any imprudence. 

As usual, Vera received the news with pleasure much alloyed with 
dissatisfaction. 

“It is so very strange of Everard not to tell me more about it,” 
she said. ‘Where did this money come from? How much is it?” 

Colonel Meredith, who was lying on a sofa near the fire, looked up 
suddenly from the paper he was reading. Something in the tone of 
Vera’s voice startled him ; it carried him back over long years. 

“What is it, my child?” he said. “Has anything disturbed 
you?” 
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Vera was over-tired and over-wrought. She crossed the room, sat 
down on a stool by her father, and burst into tears. 

He tenderly stroked the fair soft hair. 

** Silly child!” he said. ‘ What is there to cry about in the fact 
that Everard is able to give you almost every indulgence you ever 
thought of, from diamonds to houses in London ?” 

“T would give it all—everything—all I value most if he would give 
me his confidence.” 

Colonel Meredith glanced at Doris, who looked very grave, almost 
stern. 

“‘ My dear,” he said, “‘ I cannot myself see what more confidence a 
man can put in a woman than to trust her with his honour, his 
happiness, his whole life, and—and p 

Some strong emotion almost choked him. 

Vera looked up startled, the tears still in her eyes. 

“What, papa ?” she half whispered. 

“With his peace ; and God knows that that is half the battle,” said 
Colonel Meredith. He put Vera a little aside, and, taking his two 
sticks, rose. 

“It is time to dress for dinner, girls,” he said, and went away to 
his room. 

“* Nobody understands,” said Vera, petulantly—“ nobody even tries 
to understand me! ” 

Doris kissed her without speaking. She had really nothing to 
say ; advice to her sister on this point was pouring water into a sieve. 

All was forgotten in the bustle of the next day—a day fortunately 
so full of running to and fro and business that no one had time to sit 
down and realise that the moment of parting had come. 

It was Willie’s part to lead the beautiful bride up to the chancel, 
where her father waited to give her away, and the vast crowd of 
villagers and visitors were unanimous in declaring that they had never 
seen so lovely a wedding—Doris and three young friends who had 
come from London looking as fresh as roses in their pink bridesmaid 
apparel, 

It was over at last, bride and bridegroom gone, all the outside 
guests dispersed. 

Willie, with the gentle considerate care with which he seemed 
always to surround Doris, drew all the friends who were staying in 
the house away into the billiard-room, so that she could fly away to 
the library for half an hour’s peace. 

Colonel Meredith was there looking thoroughly tired out and sad. 
Doris thought that she had never seen her bright cheery father look 
so exhausted. 

She brought him a large cup of tea, and, taking her own cup with 
her, drew a cosy little round table to the side of his sofa. 

“Tt all went off beautifully, papa,” she said brightly. ‘“ What could 
anybody wish for more ?” 
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“‘T hope—I hope,” said her father wistfully. “Oh, Doris! I hope 
they will be happy.” 

“Surely, father! Why, what should prevent it?” cried Doris 
earnestly. 

“She is so like her mother—— 

“Ah, not altogether, papa,” said Doris lovingly. ‘ You see, she 
was very differently brought up.” 

“And Vincent is a stronger, more determined man than I was 
then.” 

“ Forget it, papa! forget it!” cried Doris, a strange feeling coming 
over her that she would be loyal to the memory of Vera’s young 
mother. “It is all so long ago, and there is no one in the world so 
dear, so sweet as Vera.” 

“ Well, well, you are right, my child. I do not often go back in 
thought:: it was all blotted out, all forgotten and forgiven when your 
own sweet mother came.” 

“And Vera was her child as much almost as I was. I do not 
think we ever knew any difference.” 

“God bless her!” said Colonel Meredith. 

Neither spoke for a few minutes, then he raised himself. ‘“ And 
now, Doris, my darling, we must turn our thoughts to you and to 
your affairs, ‘This leg of mine heals slowly, I am not so young as I 
was, and Burnet told me yesterday that I must not think of going up 
to London for at least another fortnight, so I have determined not to 
wait any longer, but to send the papers up to the bank by Willie, if 
he will do me the kindness of taking them for me.” 

“Of course he will, papa, and, indeed, he will have to go up to 
London soon for other business. He thinks he had better try to get 
an exchange of leave, so as to have more leave later on when we shall 
want it,” 

Colonel Meredith let his hand fall tenderly on hers. 

“Oh, child! child!” he exclaimed. ‘ What shall I do without 
you.” 

He suddenly shook himself. ‘Come, this will never do,” he ex- 
claimed. “To allow oneself to give way like this is almost a bad 
omen on Vera’s wedding-day! She will be happy, and will make 
Everard happy, won’t she, Doris?” 

“Of course she will, papa, and after all, are we not both hers ? and 
however much she may be Madam Everard, we are her father and 
sister still, to exhort, to speak home truths, even to contradict and 
scold, and above all and everything, to love !” 

She spoke lightly, but the tears rushed to her eyes. 

“Let us have our tea,” she said. “ Here, papa, a fresh hot cup, 
and I have lost all sense of duty; I shall leave that pack of women 
entirely to Willie the whole time until it is time to dress for dinner.” 


” 


1” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Axsout ten days passed, and one morning about ten o’clock a message 
came to Doris, who was lingering in the conservatory with Willie, that 
Colonel Meredith wanted her at once. 

She found her father waiting for her in the library. 

* Doris,” he said, “I want to open the safe and get out your bonds. 
I have sent for brown paper and sealing-wax, and I wish to pack 
them up carefully so that Willie can put them in his portmanteau, or 
his Gladstone bag, when he goes to-morrow.” 

“T hope you did not try to unlock it yourself, papa,” said Doris. 
“ You look as if you had over-exerted yourself.” 

“Well, I did try, but the stooping was too much for me. _ Really 
this accident has been a much more serious affair than I had any idea 
of ; had I known, I should hardly have been so philosophical when it 
first occurred.” 

“The lock is very stiff, papa,” said Doris. ‘ It must be oiled.” 

“Can you manage alone, or will you call Willie ?” 

“Oh no, I have done it.” 

The key turned, and the heavy iron door rolled back on its 
hinges. 

“There are all Vera’s pretty things. She has piled them in 
rather carelessly,” said Colonel Meredith, as one of the cases fell out. 

“Which shelf did you put the papers on, papa?” said Doris. 
“There are so many bundles, that the less we disturb them the 
better.” 

“In the second shelf, the one in which Vera has piled her jewels. 
They must be behind them; you will have to take them all out.” 

Doris obeyed, she took out all the cases. 

“You must be mistaken, papa,” she said quickly. “There are no 
papers there.” 

“They do not look like papers: it is a packet of some thickness 
wrapped in a green oil-silk wrapper. If it is not in that shelf Vera 
must have moved it.” 

Doris silently continued her search. She replaced the jewel-cases, 
and began to look in the other shelves. 

“There is nothing in the least answering to your description, papa,” 
she said. ‘Are you quite sure about the oil-silk ?” 

“1 always said that you and Vera were the worst people in the 
world for finding things,” said Colonel Meredith, sharply. “I tell you 
the packet is quite unmistakable. Here, let me see myself! Turn 
out all that trumpery of Vera’s. It must be out of sight quite in the 
back. No? Well, turn out everything in the safe. Never mind the 
order; turn it all out, I say!” 
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There was a strained sound in his voice, which gave Doris a curious 
pang of terror. He was so certain of the appearance of the packet 
and of the spot where the packet ought to be; and yet—her eyes 
could not deceive her—it was not there ! 

Some of her father’s impetuosity seized her. With both hands she 
drew out packet after packet, letters, parchments, scrolls, ledgers—the 
floor was strewn with them and with Vera’s jewel-cases—the safe was 
empty. 

Colonel Meredith bent forward and rummaged in every corner 
with his stick ; there was nothing left. 

The stick rolled suddenly from his nerveless hand, falling with a 
heavy crash to the ground. His face became livid. His voice 
broke the silence in a hoarse whisper, the common cry of man’s 
agony. 

“ Merciful Heaven—it is lost 

“It is impossible, papa—quite impossible!” cried Doris. ‘“ You 
must be mistaken in thinking that you put them there. Don’t you 
see it is absurd to suppose that they can be lost ?” 

But Colonel Meredith did not speak ; his clasped hands shook. 

“Dear, dear papa,” cried Doris, “do not take it to heart like this. 
Let me call some one, papa.” 

He raised his head. 

“Stop!” he said. ‘Do not be so quick to publish my dishonour.” 

“Papa, what do you mean ?” 

“T am your trustee. They were in my charge.” 

Doris threw her arms round him. 

“‘T will not have another word spoken like that!” she exclaimed. 
“ Papa, I will not! Let me call Willie.” 

But Colonel Meredith held her fast. 

“ Not yet,” he said, hoarsely. ‘ Let me think what I can do first— 
for heaven’s sake give me time!” he spoke irritably. 

“‘ Papa, you are taking it much too much for granted. Why should 
you jump to conclusions like this? At all events, wait till you have 
asked Vera whether the packet was there when she put away 
her jewels.” 

Colonel Meredith sat still staring before him. His face was so 
livid and drawn that extreme terror took possession of Doris. Like 
lightning she flew from the room and called Willie. 

“What is it? What can be the matter?” he exclaimed, horrified 
by the sight that met his eyesas herushed in. ‘The floor strewn with 
the contents of the safe, his uncle leaning forward with his livid face 
and fixed staring eyes. 

“Oh! Willie,” cried Doris, catching his hand and unconsciously 
holding it fast, “a terrible thing has happened. The bonds—our 
own precious packet of bonds is gone.” 

Every trace of colour left Willie’s face. The full knowledge of 
what this might mean rushed upon him with overwhelming force ; but 
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a glance at Colonel Meredith brought him back to the present with 
startling rapidity. 

** Uncle Owen,” he cried, so loud that his voice was almost a shout, 
“rouse yourself—don’t look like that! Doris, ring! Ring at once 
and send for Burnet—quick. Get a glass of water.” 

Doris obeyed. Willie was now kneeling in front of his uncle, 
supporting his weight as he swayed heavily forward. He dashed the 
water on to his brow and hands. Doris unfastened his neck-cloth. 

For a few minutes of fearful anxiety they watched him, then 
gradually some signs of life returned. ‘There was a sharp shiver, a 
long sigh followed by loud heavy breathing. 

Willie laid him back on some cushions. He whispered to Doris 
to go on bathing his brow and hands, and he knelt down himself and 
with quick fingers replaced the contents of the safe. 

“We must not have all this lying about,” he said, as he turned the 
key and brought it back to Doris. 

The doctor came far more quickly than they could have reasonably 
expected, for he happened to be close by. He looked very grave 
when he saw the condition of Colonel Meredith, and during the whole 
day he never left his patient. But when evening came the tension 
relaxed, sensibility returned, and the doctor shook hands heartily 
with Willie as he told him that the worst was over, and that by God’s 
mercy the danger of a stroke had been averted ; and nothing now was 
needed but tender nursing and absence of all worry. 

Absence of all worry! Poor Willie shivered when he heard it. 
For the first time he had time to think, and the question must 
be faced. 

Willie sat up all night with his uncle, who seemed to cling to his 
presence and to feel increased uneasiness if he was out of his sight. 
The night was quiet and uneventful. 

Though quite sensible, weakness after the violence of the crisis he 
had passed through appeared to have lulled sensation. He dozed and 
woke, spoke feebly on ordinary topics and appeared free from mental 
distress. 

Twice in the night Doris came to his bedside, but Willie was able 
to meet her with so tranquillising an account that she was able to go 
back satisfied and try to sleep. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE doctor came the next morning at eight o’clock. He pronounced 
himself quite satisfied with Colonel Meredith’s condition, but 
renewed his stringent orders as to darkened rooms and absolute 
tranquillity. 

He begged Willie and Doris to leave him and breakfast quietly 
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while the faithfully attached Edmonds took their place, with orders 
to sit behind the curtain of his bed perfectly silent and immovable. 

“If he sees you, Miss Doris, or Captain Meredith,” said Doctor 
Burnet, earnestly, “he will be sure to wish to talk; and that must be 
avoided with much care. Though he is doing well, still his condition 
cannot be otherwise than critical for the next four-and-twenty hours, 
and I could not answer for the effect of the slightest return of 
excitement.” 

The doctor went his way, and Willie and Doris met in the dining- 
room. ‘Their hearts were very full, but Doris was determined not to 
give way to pent-up talk until Willie had been properly warmed and 
fed after sitting up all night. 

It was a brilliant winter morning; the mullioned windows were 
shining with frost pictures ; the great wood fires roared merrily up the 
chimney. 

‘They managed to persuade each other to eat and be refreshed. 
The effect of the shock of the night before still tingled in their veins 
and Doris’s eyes were heavy and her colour went and came. 

They did not mention the subject which absorbed their thoughts 
until breakfast was over ; then Doris put her hand on Willie’s arm and 
drew him into the drawing-room. 

It was very cold, and she went forward, put a stool into the white 
fur rug before the fire, and sat down on it. 

“We must talk it out, Willie,” she said, looking up at him, and 
becoming very pale. 

“Tt seems to me impossible that the packet can be lost,” said 
Willie, restlessly ; “ unless, of course, there has been some tremendous 
dishonesty. You are sure of all the servants, are you not?” 

She nodded. 

“Most of them are old friends,” she said; “and as to the younger 
ones, in the first place, no one but ourselves knew of the existence of 
the packet—ourselves and the clerk who brought it.” 

“ And my uncle is quite sure about the place in which he deposited 
them ?” 

“T am afraid that there is no possible doubt about that. The 
clerk was with him ; together they placed them there. It is the place 
in which papa puts everything in the way of valuable papers, and you 
know how very particular, even over-careful he is.” 

“ And the next time the safe was opened was by Vera?” 

“ Yes—when papa was there. He made her put her jewels away.” 

“Then it is all-important to know whether the packet was there 
then ?” 

“T do not think it could have been,” said Doris thoughtfully ; “ for 
I saw Vera putting in the jewel-cases, and they seemed to fill the 
whole space.” 

“ Anyhow, we cannot be sure of that without asking Vera. Wlio 
relocked the safe ?” 
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“*T did myself, and I took the key straight back to papa.” 

*“* Doris, what do you think yourself?” 

**Do you remember how nervous papa was on that first night after 
his accident? He fancied all night that someone was walking about 
in the library.” 

“T know; but you say the key was on his watch-chain ?” 

“Yes; the idea of anything having been done that night is, after 
all, quite impossible. Papa’s watch and chain were in Everard’s coat 
pocket that night with his own odds and ends.” 

** What sort of servant has he ?” 

‘“* His servant was not here at the time; Edmonds was waiting on 
him. I remember because Everard told Edmonds where papa’s watch 
was that morning at breakfast.” 

“It seems to put out of the question anything having happened 
on that particular night. The thing that worries me,” went on 
Willie, “is that I am afraid we must not stir in the matter until your 
father is quite himself again, and it is such waste of time.” 

‘A good deal of time has been lost already,” said Doris thought- 
fully. “If the fact of the disappearance of the packet is kept entirely 
secret, I do not think that a few days more or less will make much 
difference.” 

“Tf it is only a few days,” said Willie. ‘ 

“‘Everard and Vera come back on the second,” said Doris—* that 
is Tuesday. I should be glad not to disturb their honeymoon with 
this bad news.” 

“Yes; it is obviously of no use to have down a detective or to do 
anything in the way of inquiry until my uncle is in a fit state to 
answer questions, You are right, darling—we will not disturb 
Everard and Vera.” 

Doris rose to her feet and took hold of his coat. 

“Willie, Willie,” she said, “do not look like that ; after all——” 

“Don’t let us think of our share in it yet,” he said hoarsely. 

“ Would it not be better?” 

““No, Doris, I can’t face it yet, and before I do, I must be satisfiea 
that the packet is really lost. I have great faith, unbounded faith, 
in Scotland Yard.” 

Doris shivered. He put his arms round her. “ You are cold and 
nervous, my darling,” he said. ‘You need not be so! It will be 
all right. We shall find the scoundrel, you will see.” 

He would not let himself throw any extra tenderness into his 
manner, he dared not; he assumed a bright confident manner, and 
he never would meet her eyes; that he had not courage to do, for 


the dread of what he might see there, he put from him with all his 
strength 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


ONcE or twice during the strange still days that followed, Colonel 
Meredith began to speak on the forbidden theme, but it was easy to 
pacify him. ' 

“We can do nothing, papa,” Doris would say, “until we know 
whether Vera moved the packet or not. We need not even trouble 
ourselves to think about it before she comes on Tuesday.” 

He was still weak enough to accept this, and to allow his mind to 
rest with a kind of certainty on the idea that Vera would make it all 
right. 

Wonderful triumphal arches of holly and evergreens were put up 
all through the length and breadth of village and park to welcome 
home the bride and bridegroom. A band of mounted tenants met 
them at the station; at the school the carriage was stopped for the 
presentation of a gorgeous bouquet of chrysanthemums. At the 
lodge-gates the horses were taken out, and with shouts and cries of 
welcome, the carriage was dragged to the front door, where the usual 
scene took place; the short speech from Sir Everard, the shouts and 
toasts and singing of “ He’s a jolly good fellow.” 

Willie appeared for a moment with a message from Colonel 
Meredith to convey his regret that, owing to his recent accident, he 
was unable to appear and thank them in person, and at last the 
happy enthusiastic little crowd dispersed. 

Vera had dressed herself with care to please her old friends, and 
she went indoors looking radiantly lovely in the long brown velvet 
cloak and sables which contrasted with her soft golden hair. 

Her first questions were all anxious. 

“How is papa? You only wrote this morning about his illness. 
Was it a chill or gout? Can I goto him at once? I am anxious, 
Doris.” 

“Vera has been fretting herself with all sorts of fancies all the 
way down,” said Everard to Willie. ‘I hope it is nothing serious. 
Doris’s note said so little, only that her father had been for a few 
days sharply ill, but was now much better.” 

“You had better sit down and have some tea, Vera,” said Doris, 
“while Willie or I go to see whether papa can see you at once.” 

“Ts he so ill as that? Why was I not told?” 

“No, he is much better now indeed,” said Doris. She tried to 
speak very brightly, but in spite of herself her quivering lips betrayed 
her. 

Willie saw and interposed. ‘You need not be in the least 
alarmed, Vera,” he said. ‘My uncle had an odd sort of fainting- 
fit; there were symptoms that might have proved serious, and he had 
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to be kept quite quiet in a darkened room. Burnet made us 
promise so faithfully to keep up this unbroken quiet, that even now 
when he says that the risk of exciting him is over, we scarcely under- 
stand relaxing our precautions. Vera drew a long breath. “He 
must have been very ill,” she said. 

“No, but he only just escaped being very ill,” said Willie. ‘ But 
of course that makes all the difference in the world.” 

“You must have been very anxious,” said Everard, looking kindly 
at Doris. ‘It seems to me that Doris is about half the size she was.” 

Willie started and looked at her very anxiously. 

“You all look so strange!” cried Vera suddenly. “I am sure 
you are concealing something from me. Doris! Willie! What 
is it?” 

“We have been having a good deal of bother lately,” said Doris 
tremulously. “But do not be afraid, Vera, it will not—will 
not i 

Vera rose to her feet. ‘I must know,” she cried, looking from 
one to the other. ‘ You must tell me, Doris, at once!” 

“T will tell you, Vera,” said Willie, seeing that Doris could not 
speak. ‘“‘But remember it is absolutely necessary to be calm when 
you see my uncle. I cannot say how important it is. It has been 
touch and go with him.” 

“Go on!” she cried eagerly. 

“You remember that he placed those papers, or rather, that packet 
containing Doris’s fortune in his safe in the library.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“He looked for it some days ago intending to consign it to me to 
take up to London, and the thing was gone.” 

“Good Heavens!” 

Vera sank back trembling in her chair. Everard started forward. 
“Tt is impossible!” he exclaimed. “Has a proper search been 
made? Have you had a detective down? What steps have you 
taken ?” 

“None as yet,” said Doris, who had recovered herself and put 
her tender arm round her sister. ‘ You see, Everard, it was of no 
use taking any steps until papa was well enough to enter into it, to 
answer questions, and to think it all out.” 

“The discovery nearly killed him,” said Willie. ‘‘ You see, all the 
time he had been so nervous about the papers being in his own 
possession.” 

“Vera, darling, drink your tea,” said Doris lovingly. ‘You look 
so very white that you will not be able to see papa; it would startle 
him unless you can make yourself look more like your real self.” 

Vera made an effort. She drank her tea mechanically. Willie tried 
to change the subject. 

“Did you like Ilfracombe?” he said. “And was it much warmer 
there than it is here?” 
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“‘ How can you speak of indifferent subjects like that!” cried Vera 
passionately. “As if you did not care!” 

“We have had a longer time in which to get used toit,” said Willie 
gently. 

Everard put his hand on his shoulder, and kept it there while he 
spoke. 

“Tlfracombe was charming, an ideal place altogether. Warm? 
Yes, there were days when one could have imagined it to be spring. 
The air was so sweet and the sea so blue. Have some cake, Vera, 
your own old favourite chocolate cake. Howis your big dog, Doris?” 

“Lara is in disgrace. He fought the black retriever at Launcehead, 
and made a scene in the town, and he has been low and ashamed ever 
since, especially as I have had to be cold and distant to him.” 

Edmonds came in. 

“The Colonel would like to see you, my lady,” he said to Vera, and 
she rose up hastily. 

* Come with me, Doris,” she said. 

Doris went with her, exhorting her to be careful as she went. She 
must avoid all anxious questions and she must try to take that look of 
distress out of her eyes. 

“Papa, papa! I am so grieved to hear that you have been so far 
from well,” cried Vera, going hastily forward and talking fast. ‘ You 
must get well at once, now that we have come. We shall have so 
much to tell you about. How far are you advanced? Do you come 
down to dinner?” 

“T will begin to-night,” said her father. ‘ Doris, do you think I 
might ?” 

“Yes, papa, I do indeed, and it will be such a joy to see you there 
again.” 

“‘T must begin to do things,” he said, rather feverishly. 

“That will be a good beginning,” said Doris. “A splendid 
beginning ; we shall be so happy ; we will think about nothing but the 
delight of being altogether again, and having Vera.” 

“My Vera,” he said fondly. 

Meanwhile Everard and Willie went to the smoking-room, and there, 
quietly and dispassionately, they went through every detail of the 
business, and discussed what should be done. Everard was in favour 
of having down a private detective at once, and putting the whole 
thing into his hands before any rumaur of the loss could reach the 
outside world. Willie was not sure that it would not be wiser to leave 
that for a later resource, and obtain, as a first step, a magistrate’s 
search-warrant. He was very anxious, for Colonel Meredith’s sake, to 
keep the whole thing as quiet as possible, and so avoid any form of 
public inquiry which might prove dangerous to him. 

However, the next morning, Colonel Meredith sent for his nephew, 
and he was glad to find that his uncle’s power of grasping the subject 
had returned, and that he was now able to deal with it calmly. 
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Colonel Meredith looked as if a dozen years had passed over his 
head and blighted all the remains of his youth. His face, once so 
smooth and placid, was now full of troubled lines, his hair was per- 
ceptibly whiter, his hands uncertain and trembling. 

Willie was deeply touched by his looks and by what he said 
to him. 

“My boy,” he began, drawing forward a paper on which he had been 
scribling painfully notes in pencil. ‘I think it is time that we should 
face the position. I, of course, accept fully my own responsibility in 
this loss, and if it were in my power to give up capital as well as 
income, you know that I would do it at once.” 

“Nobody could hold you responsible, sir,” began Willie; but 
Colonel Meredith interrupted him. ‘“‘ Let me speak,” he said fretfully. 
“T am not able to leave you all I have of my own, because by settle- 
ment it was to be divided between my children, and it will only come 
to about half of the last sum. I have, of course, half of my first wife’s 
fortune for life, the rest went straight to Vera, and in addition I have 
the interest of my own money, about seven hundred a year. Unfor- 
tunately I can’t promise any of the income I share with Vera, because 
it all comes out of the land, and this property is suffering, like all 
others just now, from extreme agricultural depression, and there are 
other reasons; so the only income actually available is that seven 
hundred a year and out of this——” ; 

“You are exhausting yourself,” said Willie, tenderly.‘ Please finish 
this talk another time.” 

“No. I have it all here at my finger-ends now. You see it would 
be of small use giving you an income which would cease at my death. 
So I have thought it all out. I will insure my life for ten thousand 
pounds ; this, with what is settled on Doris, will be something for the 
future ; but the premium will be heavy. It will have to come out of 
the seven hundred a year, and will be very heavy, for my health is 
broken and I am getting old.” 

“T cannot tell you how I feel this thought of yours,” stammered 
Willie, but to his profound dismay Colonel Meredith gave a low moan 
as he went on: 

“T thought before, that with Doris’s eight hundred a year and your 
three, it was hardly enough to make your marriage prudent, but now 
—now—your three hundred is quite secure I suppose ?” 

Willie nodded. 

There was something indescribably pathetic in the broken voice, 
and halting manner. Colonel Meredith went on: 

“They certainly will not take less than six per cent., or perhaps five 
and a half on my life, and it would leave three hundred a year, that 
would be six with yours ; I can’t make it come to more, Willie.” 

He was growing weak and bewildered. 

“And what would you have left for yourself, sir?” said Willie 
brokenly. 
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“TIT! Oh, sometimes the farms pay, and then I should have 
enough. Living with Everard and Vera I could, I think, do without 
Edmonds.” 

“ Edmonds would certainly decline that arrangement, Uncle Owen ! 
What can I say to you? do not think of it any more now.” 

“But you will not give it up, or reject my plans,” cried his uncle. 
“ Promise you will not !” 

Willie grasped the weak hand. “I promise faithfully, sir,” he said. 
“Every plan you propose or think of, shall have my most careful 
consideration, my deepest, tenderest gratitude, and by-and-by we will 
consult together as to my own share—I must get some paying occu- 
pation. We will talk it well over, and I know you can help me 
about this. Do not fear; indeed we shall do well.” 

“Now I will rest,” said Colonel Meredith, leaning back in his 
chair. ‘The strong confident tone in which Willie spoke had done 
him good. 

“Send Doris to me, my boy,” he said. 

Willie went away with tears in his eyes, and sent Doris to her 
father, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THAT evening they held a family consultation after Colonel Meredith 
had left them for the night. 

It was very cold, an iron frost had set in; they drew their chairs 
close to the fire; Vera and Doris wore high warm _tea-gowns. 
Everard had even brought in a fur-lined cloak, for his young wife was 
white and shivering. 

Their honeymoon had been one of unmixed happiness, Everard’s 
love and tenderness drew out all the sweetness of her nature, the 
future before them seemed all radiant. To both it seemed as if 
happiness could go no further, there was no cloud in their sunshine. 

He drew the fur cloak round her and she sat on the sofa in order 
to hold his hand under its voluminous folds, ‘They were all in all to 
each other. 

They all four went over every detail of the story over and over 
again. 

“Vera,” said Willie, “have you a very distinct recollection of all 
‘hat took place when you put away your jewels?” 

“T think so; I really think so. Papa always said that I had an 
inaccurate mind ; but really, there was so little to remember. When 
I opened the safe the lock was stiff, and Doris, I think it was, 
helped me.” 

“No,” said Doris. ‘“ It must have been Mrs. Finch who helped you.” 

“She was in the room !” 

“Yes, she had been told to light both the fires.” 
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“And do you remember removing an oil-silk covered packet in 
order to make room for the jewel-cases ?” 

“No, indeed. I did not remove anything. When the door of 
the safe opened, some things fell out as if it were far too tightly 
packed.” 

“Yes,” said Doris, “the same thing happened when I opened it 
for papa.” 

** And you did not notice what they were?” said Everard. 

“No, not at first, my gown was full of cases. The second shelf I 
am certain was empty then.” 

“You are quite sure that you remember that ?” 

“Absolutely certain, for otherwise there would have been no room 
for all my things.” 

“ And the papers that had fallen out ?” 

“I gathered them all up and put them away again; the safe was 
very full.” 

“Do you remember the appearance of the things on the floor?” 

“Perfectly ; there were bundles of letters and a very large parch- 
ment. I remarked it because it had such fine seals,” 

“Yes, I also saw it,” said Doris thoughtfully. 

“And you are quite certain, Vera, that neither you nor Doris left 
the room while the safe remained open?” 

“T ran out to papa for one moment, the door was ajar Listween 
the two rooms, but Doris was there; she was talking to Mrs. Finch, I 
remember well.” 

“And you, Doris, you remember that ?” 

*‘T also went to the door, because papa called us both loudly, but 
I think Vera had come back.” 

“T know I had; I am certain of it,” said Vera. ‘“ For you were 
talking to Mrs. Finch, besides the one thing to which I could swear 
is that the second shelf in which I placed my jewels was empty ; I am 
certain of it.” 

So Everard slowly stroked his long moustache. 

“Tt seems to me that the theft, if theft there has been, must have 
taken place on the first night of the Colonel’s accident,” he said. 

Vera held his hand faster. ‘‘ I suppose it must,” she said. 

“Well, let us follow up the history of that night,” said Willie. 
“First of all, did anyone know that the key of the safe was on my 
uncle’s watch-chain ? any of the servants, for instance ?” 

“T don’t see how they could have known,” said Doris. “It is a 
Bramah key like the other that he wears at the end of the chain, and 
certainly papa never spoke of it except to us.” 

“ How did we all know of it?” said Everard. 

“Papa spoke of it out riding. I remember it well.” 

“T can’t remember,” said Everard. 

“What made you take his watch Everard?” said Vera. 

“The watch was dangling from the waistcoat pocket, the gold 
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cover was bent back, and the glass was smashed all over the place. I 
slipped it into the breast pocket of my covert-coat with my purse and 
other things.” 

“What other things?” said Doris thoughtfully. 

“Well, one was the latchkey of my London rooms; the other, a 
silver fusee box and my purse.” 

“ You at least have an accurate memory,” said Vera smiling. 

“ And when you came home,” said Willie, who somehow could not 
smile to-day, ‘what became of your covert-coat ?” 

“‘T threw it off in the Colonel’s room. ‘There was such a lot to do, 
you remember.” 

“ Well, that is the time when the key must have been taken,’ 
Doris. 

“One must suppose so,” said Everard, “And yet, it must have 
been a very sharp fellow who did it, and one who knew all about the 
key of the safe having been placed there.” 

** And the coat?” said Willie. 

“You remember that I never left the Colonel till the doctors were 
gone, and he was made comfortable for the night. I did not miss 
the coat that night, but next morning when I remembered the watch, 
and wanted my money, I found that Edmonds had hung it up in the 
Colonel’s room.” 

“And the contents of the pockets were all right ?” 

“ Absolutely. You see, Willie, no one had anything to do with 
that coat except Edmonds and myself. It was never out of the room.” 

“ But was it not brushed? Did I not hear something of the 
young horse having knocked you down? It must have been in need 
of brushing ?” 

“Tt was not brushed,” said Everard slowly. “I remember 
Edmonds’ apology when he brought it to me, and I took the things 
out of the pockets myself.” 

“I should as soon suspect Edmonds as myself,” said Willie 
thoughtfully. 

Vera rose to her feet suddenly. “It is not late,” she said; “but 
I am very cold. I am going upstairs.” 

“My darling, I hope you have not taken cold,” said Everard 
anxiously. 

“No, no. Good-night, Doris; don’t come upstairs. Good-night, 
Willie.” 

She went away, quickly followed by her husband, who was vaguely 
alarmed by her sudden movements. 

Doris rose and caught hold of Willie’s hand. Her little face was 
blanched by a sudden fear. 

“Did you see Vera’s face ?” she said. 

“Yes, dear. What was the matter with her?” 

“Oh Willie, Willie! I am frightened. If Vera gets—gets any 
dreadful idea into her head—oh, Willie !” 
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“T don’t understand,” said Willie, whose nature was frank and 
unsuspicious to a fault. 

“If she suspects! Willie, for my sake, warn Everard to be open 
with her.” 

“Everard open? Why, he is open as the light of day!” 

“Don’t you see? I cannot put it into words. Did you not see 
the flash of suspicion ? ” 

“No!” almost shouted Willie. 

“God help us!” cried Doris. ‘This is the worst of all.” 

“ You must be mistaken! it is so utterly, so inconceivably absurd,” 
cried Willie. 

“Perhaps. God grant I may be mistaken, everything looks dark 
to me to-night. It has so frightened me.” 

“Doris, it will be all right. Indeed, it is this inevitable delay 
in setting to work that unnerves us all. You can have no idea 
how stupid one is when confronted with a real detective. It will be 
all found out then. He will hit on some clue which has entirely 
escaped us. Doris crying? Oh, my child! how can I comfort 
you?” 

“Willie, have you realised all that it means? Have you even tried 
to understand it? Willie, darling, it means good-bye.” 

“No, no, no, no!” 

“ And how shall we live without each other? You in India. 
I!——Oh, Willie!” 

“We will find ways and means, you will not mind being poor? It 
is not as it was before, when there was an option. We cannot do 
without each other now. Don’t you see it, Doris?” 

“I don’t mind any waiting, only not—not altogether.” 

“*No, no—we can never be altogether parted now. After all, 
Doris, the Army is not everything. I will leave it and find some 
work to do. It is too absurd to suppose that one cannot work for 
one’s bread. It is cowardly, it is ridiculous ! ” 

“ And you will not go to India?” 

“TI will not say that, for the detective will come and ferret out our 
lost money ; but, Doris, this I will promise you—I will not go to 
India without you.” 

The door opened, and Everard came back. 

Doris choked back her tears and turned to the fire to hide her eyes. 

“Vera is quite knocked up,” said Everard, looking white and 
anxious. ‘She will not let me stay with her. I am afraid that she 
must have caught some severe chill, her teeth chatter so.” 

“Shall I go to her?” said Doris. 

“Will you, Doris? I shall be so grateful, for she will let me do 
nothing for her, and I am sure she is far from well.” 

Doris sped away, and the two men were left alone. 

“IT hope Vera is not really ill,” said Willie, abruptly ; “she looked 
awfully white.” 
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“T hope not; this business has upset her terribly. She is very 
sensitive, and the mystery of it all worries her so. I never saw anyone 
so impatient of what she cannot unders‘and. Meredith ”—he put his 
hand on his shoulder—* I want to say something, and I can’t get it out.” 

“Go on, old chap,” said Willie, huskily. 

“You know that however much she wishes it Vera cannot do any- 
thing for her sister—those settlement arrangements that tie people 
hand and foot are even extra tight in her mother’s case. She has 
tried her utmost, as you know, and failed.” 

“T know.” 

“ But I—don’t be angry, Will—swear you won’t !—I have had a 
windfall lately. I am such an awfully bad hand at talking about my 
own affairs, you know, but I must get it out. You remember my 
brother Teddie, don’t you? Well, just before our marriage I got a 
letter to say that he had left no less than seven thousand pounds in 
the bank at Denver, which was left to me by will. Wait a moment 
—hear me out! I had to find out whether it was all right, you 
know—not gambling, or—or anything worse, for Teddie never said a 
word about it in his letters; but it was all right. I ferreted it all 
out. He struck silver and sold the claim ; and, Will, ten days after, 
he got a spill on that bucking broncho he was riding for a bet and 
broke his neck. ‘There was no claim on that money. It was right 
that it should come to me, because, you see, in former days I had to 
pay up for him ; so the money was clean money and would have set 
Teddie right again. Well, I am wandering from the point. Don’t 
be angry with me, Will. I am going to settle that money on Doris. 
It is my right to do it, for my wife——” 

“ Everard,” said Willie hastily, “have you told Vera all about the 
seven thousand and how it came ?” 

“T told her about its coming to me—yes.” 

“And through poor Teddie ?” 

“Not yet. I had to find out first, you see, how it had come. 
But, if you mean because we must give up a London house for the 
present, Vera I know—I can answer for it—will only be too thankful 
that it is in her power to do something for Doris.” 

“ IT know—I know well; but you will tell her all about it now, will 
you not?” 

“T suppose so; but somehow——’ 

“Never mind feelings—do it! And as to this idea of yours, I 
I can’t speak of it now. Don’t think me ungracious; but Doris—to 
save Doris from a life of pinching poverty! For she won’t throw me 
over now! She says—-she says——” His voice choked. 

“ All right—not a word more to-night, Will. Come and smoke, 
and between us we will write out every scrap of the information we 
have gathered together for Scotland Yard.” 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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cilled outlines and refined colouring. 








E turned our backs 

upon the Esco- 

rial and felt that we were 

leaving a silent world 

behind us, full of the 

ghosts and shadows of 
the past. 

Our little guide—the 
least aggressive of his 
kind—led the way under 
the trees to the small 
house built in 1772 by 
Juan de Villanueva for 
Charles IV. before he 
came to the throne: a 


| palace in miniature, a 


cottage in a nutshell, 
with rooms decorated 
regardless of expense, 
and sometimes regard- 
less of taste. Nothing, 
however, can be more 
beautiful than the 
painted ceilings. There 
is little in Spain or in 
Europe to equal them. 
They are in the Pom- 
peian, not in the Rubens 
or florid style, full of 
charming design, pen- 


We were now close to the station, but having some time on our 
hands, wandered over the sombre undulations which here seem — 


illimitable. 


Far as the eye can reach, nothing appears but green and rocky 
country, destitute of trees or any vegetation excepting the short 
sombre grass which grows upon rocky land. We look back, and 
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reposing on the hill-slope lies the silent and solitary Escorial. Only 
in the small section of the monastery and college—hermetically 
closed to strangers—dwells any life or movement, and here it is of 
the most subdued kind. Why they keep themselves so retired it is 
hard to say. The monks or brethren, as they call themselves, are not 
vowed to silence. If you meet them in the corridors, they will stop 
and speak to you and answer any question as freely as a layman. 
They will show you over the Library and Chapter House, explaining 
everything with a certain camaraderie of manner very unusual in 
a monkish order. The college is of secondary rank in point of 
education, and one sees and hears nothing of the pupils, who are 
lodged and boarded in this mysterious establishment. If you ask the 
monks why they do not show this part of the building they reply that 
there is nothing worth seeing. Perhaps they arein theright. Within 
their own doors, safe from the intrusion of the outside world, they 
feel freedom in captivity. 

The mountains rise majestically as we look upon them from these 
barren downs, with the railroad running between us, It says much 
for the size of the Escorial that it holds its own and looks a splendid 
pile even amidst its gigantic surroundings. ‘To the left, a roadway 
has been cut through the chain, and presently the train issues out 
like a thing of life, and steams up to bear us back to the world, where 
we shall find sound and movement enough; a contrast to these 
desolate solitudes. ; 

And at a given moment the train did slowly roll and rumble up to 
the platform, wobbling from side to side, like a fat Dutchman. A long 
wait of nearly half-an-hour, and we were off again. ‘The outlines 
of the Escorial grew faint and faded, and we presently found our 
selves once more in Madrid, with quite a home-feeling for the capital. 
But familiarity brought little affection with it; our hearts were 
amidst such scenes and influences as Segovia, where we had lived 
in a dream. 

It was not long before we were again contemplating old-world out- 
lines which charmed us, though not as we had been charmed with 
Segovia. ‘Toledo possesses ten times the fame and reputation of 
that fair city, with only a tenth of its merit. Nevertheless it had to 
be seen, so one fine day we turned our faces southwards. 

At the last it was a hastily arranged journey, to save H. C. from 
the fate that had overtaken the French count the previous year. 
When, many days later, we returned to Madrid, we went to the same 
hotel. Some would say it was a rash proceeding; opening fresh 
wounds; venturing into the lion’s mouth. We knew better. Such 
human nature as that fair lady possessed is “to one thing constant 
never.” To-day it is off with the old love, to-morrow it is on with the 
new. We felt she would have found her consolation, and so it 
proved. The.very day we left there had come to the hotel a Russian 
count—they are always counts or barons, these foreigners. He had 
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small beady eyes, balanced by the largeness of a fierce moustache, 
which went up and down ferociously when he ate, whilst his little eyes 
glared, just as though he were grinding the bones of an enemy and 
thoroughly enjoyed the donne bouche. He was not on the whole bad- 
looking, and Russian fierceness often lies in outward expression only ; 
internally it is amiable. He looked a gentleman, too, and we thought 
must be a real, not a sham, baron. 

“There is your successor,” we said to H. C. that last morning at 
luncheon. ‘ Mark my words—if we return here you will find that 
mademoiselle has transferred her affections. I shouldn’t wonder if 
they become engaged.” 

H. C. looked pale and depressed. He made no answer, but for a 
moment he glared viciously at us. Had he been an Irishman or a 
Corsican, we should have seen no more sunrises, and the Russian 
count would have shared in the dynamite explosion or steel rapier. 
But with Hamlet we might have exclaimed: “Oh, my prophetic 
soul!” for on returning to Madrid all had come to pass. ‘The lady 
was persistent, the gentleman susceptible; the bait took, and the 
great fish was landed. ‘There were no tender regards for H. C., 
who was passed over without sign of recognition. ‘The pair were 
actually engaged, so rapidly had matters progressed. In point of 
family it turned out that both were entitled to a seat above the 
salt. The Russian was a member of the ancienne noblesse, not a 
vulgar parvenu. His future mother-in-law felt her ambition gratified, 
and her jewels and bugles glittered more resplendently than ever. 

But this is anticipating. As yet we have only arrived at the 
morning of our departure for Toledo. 

H,. C., on that occasion, was sad and gloomy. He threw him- 
self back in a corner of the carriage, buried himself in cushions 
and curtains, and took to sighing. We crossed the Manzanares and 
at one moment thought he would have plunged into its depths, for he 
put his head out at the window. But he was not like Peepy Jellaby. 
Where his head went his body would not follow, and the head was 
slowly and sadly drawn in again. He was enjoying the luxury of grief, 
hugging it to his bosom; determined that for him all happiness in life 
should »e over. ‘This lasted for quite a whole hour. At the end of 
that time he brought out from beneath the seat.a small basket we 
had not hitherto observed; opened it, took out a bottle of choice 
Chambertin, some delicate sandwiches of paté de foie gras, did full 
justice to both, and then saw life under a new aspect. ‘The wound 
was healed, and Richard was himself again. 

The country through which we travelled was uninteresting. ‘The 
plains are fairly: fertile, but have no remarkable feature or great 
historical interest, ‘The journey of some forty-six miles took four or 
five hours to accomplish, and we changed trains twice. Every- 
thing on Spanish railways is slow and deliberate, as if life went on 
for ever and time was eternity. Near Getafe we observed a small, 
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of Spain, and is crowned by a chapel called /vs Angeles. At Aranjuez 
the barrenness of the plain temporarily disappears. The train passes 


GATEWAY TO BRIDGE OF SAN MARTIN. 


through lovely woods and forests, which owe their development to the 

waters of the Tagus. This feature soon yields once more to the flat, 

bare country, until, approaching Toledo, richness of vegetation 
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distinguishes its famous vega. It is difficult to get a distant view of 
the city. The surrounding hills conceal it, in spite of its crowning 
a precipitous rock some 2000 feet above the level of the sea, But 
within two or three miles the hills suddenly seem to roll back, and the 
town stands revealed in all the glory of an impregnable fortress. ‘The 
situation is wild in the extreme. ‘The river banks are steep, broken 
and rocky ; the river itself runs and rushes between them, now quietly 
and smoothly, now a boiling hurrying volume of water. Pile after 
pile of rough uneven rock and ground seems to ascend upwards. ‘The 
ancient walls circle round rich in tone, magnificent in bastions and 
gateways, and within the walls a multitude of houses, churches and 
religious institutions cluster together, in apparently hopeless confusion. 
A mighty vision this, rising out of the vast plain. 

The omnibus leaves the station and quickly crosses the famed 
bridge of Alcantara, whose wide and lofty arch spans the stream: 
a bridge guarded at the entrance by a gateway of the time of 
Charles V., and at the further end by a larger gateway, battlemented 
and semi-Moorish. Above, one notices the apses of the old church 
of Santiago, standing out prominently. Passing through this into a 
small walled courtyard where in days gone by swords flashed in the 
sun, and the shout of mailed warriors and the tramp of horses echoed 
down the stream, we turn to the right and begin to ascend. It isa 
steep and steady climb. On the left rise the strong and time-defying 
Moorish walls. Some of their towers and bastions date back to King 
Wamba and the 7th century. ‘To our right the rugged slopes lead 
to the plain. The lower town outside the walls is a vision of 
picturesque roofs, churches and ancient gateways. The horses struggle 
on, and presently a sharp turn and we pass through the ancient horse- 
shoe Puerta del Sol, one of the triumphs and one of the most perfect 
examples of Moorish architecture, and are within the town. In 
our first view of Toledo we see nothing, and gain no impression, 
The houses seem to crush down and hem us in on every side. “We 
cannot see the wood for the trees.” The rattling omnibus winds its 
way through narrow mazes, presently emerges on to a great mp, 
and soon after reaches the hotel. 

Until recently Toledo was so badly off for inns that few people 
put up there. Only those who wished to grow really intimate 
with the old town and could endure any amount of discomfort ever 
thought of doing so. The usual plan was to leave Madrid by an 
early train and return bya late one. This gave a whole day at 
Toledo, and with this most people were satisfied. 

All is now changed. A new hotel has arisen, one of the best in 
Spain, with a few drawbacks which might be easily remedied. It is 
so expensive that everyone on arriving should make an arrangement, 
especially as to the price of rooms, ‘This is a usual custom throughout 
Spain; and if omitted advantage will generally be taken of the 
neglect. Once in Valladolid—to cite an instance—the landlady of 
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the inn, who had all her wits about her, procured us a carriage for a 
short expedition. Eight pesetas ought to have paid the man well; 
ten would have been sumptuous. But we made no bargain, and on 
returning he charged twenty-five pesetas. We mildly suggested that 
it was extortion. The landlady shrugged her shoulders. ‘ You made 
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no agreement,” she said. ‘If I had known I would have made it 
for you.” She knew quite well, for she had accompanied us to the 
carriage and bowed us away. 

At Toledo the waiters followed the lead of the manager and acted 
on the same principle. The ordinary wine of the country was included 
in the table-d’héte charge; but they pressed other wine upon us so 
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strongly that we had to yield. For this they charged five francs a 
bottle ; but for the same wine we paid in all other hotels, in some 
cases two francs and in some three. ‘This excepted, the hotel was 
much to be commended. 

In the large centre court people sat and drank their coffee ; but it 
had a high glass roof, and wanted ventilation, Round this ran upper 
galleries, from which the bedrooms opened. From some of these 
rooms the view was very fine. Over the wide plain the Tagus ran its 
course, between wild and rugged banks. ‘The silver stream, glittering 
in the sunshine, looked beautiful and romantic, with here and there a 
small craft resting upon its surface. Far away in the distance, one 
traced the faint and charming outlines of the Guadalupe Sierra, This 
was the view from H. C.’s windows. From our own we had nothing 
but a vision of chimney pots, ancient roofs and outlines. Each view 
had its charms. Our own was full of human interest. At night lights 
glowed from the ancient casements that we traced down the long 
narrow thoroughfare. 

Late one evening, an opposite casement opened and a vision of 
beauty, faint, shadowy and refined in the darkness, appeared, holding 
a guitar. A lovely female voice rose in the stillness of the air, and 
with exquisite style and expression sang some Spanish love-songs. 
In the impassioned parts we quite feared for the strings of the instru- 
ment, but skilled hands knew how far they might venture. There 
were other passages where the guitar sank to the merest whisper and 
the voice pleaded in the softest syren strains. This went on for 
nearly half-an-hour, and then the beauteous vision withdrew and the 
‘asement was closed. 

During the singing the sky had seemed illuminated ; the stars 
flashed their applause ; now the darkness was Egyptian, the silence 
sepulchral We were puzzled and mystified at this serenading, 
wondering what it could possibly mean, until we suddenly remembered 
that H. C. had occupied our room that day for a whole hour alone, 
pretending that he was writing a long letter to his aunt, Lady Maria ; 
whilst we were down in the court below, forming plans with the 
guide and learning how to make the best of our time. He was 
making the best of his time by striking up an acquaintance and 
carrying on a flirtation with the opposite window ; and Lady Maria’s 
letter was never posted from Toledo. Hence the serenade. We 
enjoyed it from a refined and musical point of view; but the per- 
fidious one for whom it was intended was fast asleep out of sight 
and sound, dreaming no doubt of the flashing eyes and forward 
manners he had left behind him in Madrid. The hotel lies four 
square, and his room faced west, ours north, He was round the 
corner, beyond reach of romantic allurements. But again we are 
anticipating ; we had been a whole day and more at Toledo when 
the serenade thrilled the air. 

On the night of our arrival we were glad to find, late though it was, 
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that dinner was possible. They placed us at one end of a long table, 
where we were comfortably to ourselves. At the other end—it was a 
very long room and the table stretched right down—a party of men 
sat smoking and drink- 





ing coffee. With them 
dinner was a thing of ' 
the past. All were 
young, varying in ages 
from twenty to twenty- 





five. We found they 
were all Spanish noble- 
men, staying there for 
some shooting and 
hunting. One of them 
was closely connected 
with the owner of the 
hotel, a Spanish mar- 
quis, who had built the 
place partly to establish 
in it a favourite depen- 
dant. The dependant 
proving ungrateful, it 
was now under new 
management. One of 
these young men we 
say was related to the 
marquis, and we after- 
wards found that we 
owed a good deal of 
extra attention and 
comfort to their pres- 
ence. When they left, 
the table-d’hote menu 
fell off terribly, and 
many other things were 
relaxed. 

To-night the scene 
was almost weird. The 
centre of the room was 
in comparative dark- 
ness. Each end of the Eas i 
table was lighted by LEADING TO SANTA Cruz. 
shaded lamps. In ad- 
dition the Spaniards had one or two candles, by which they lighted 
their cigars, and these and the red shades of the lamps showed up 
their faces with somewhat ghostly effect. They were all quietly 
animated, laughing, talking, gesticulating, never still for a moment, 
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Several were handsome, but only one of them looked intellectual. 
The others seemed to have few thoughts or wishes beyond sport. 
Their chief conversation was upon this one topic, on which, to give 
them due credit, they rang the changes with marvellous fertility. 

Presently a waiter went up and spoke to one of them, who immedi- 
ately rose and went out into the court. Standing close to the room 
door was a tall, strange-looking man, with a handsome face and long 
hair. A sheepskin garment was slung over his shoulders. He 
looked like a resuscitated ancient Briton, tall, spare and powerful. 
His rank was evidently humble, but from his familiar manner with the 
Spaniard, he was as evidently privileged. A short and friendly con- 
versation settled the next day’s movements. ‘Then the two entered 
the room; the ancient Briton was greeted all round, saluted them in 
a brimming bumper of claret, and took his departure. His sturdy 
footsteps echoed through the paved court, and the interrupted mirth 
at the table was resumed. We afterwards found them very polite and 
kindly, ready to do all in their power to add anything to a stranger’s 
sojourn in their country. 

About ten o’clock we went out into the darkness to gain a first im- 
pression of Toledo. It was a darkness to be felt, and even the outlines 
of the houses were almost invisible. The chief streets were badly 
lighted, the others not lighted at all. The shops were nearly all 
closed. A late chemist was putting up his shutters, and little streams 
of red and green light came from the windows. We asked him the 
way to the cathedral, feeling that there our steps should be first bent. 
His directions were complicated, and if we arrived at last, it was by 
chance. We left the chemist putting up his shutters and immediately 
found ourselves on the chief square of Toledo, lighted by a few 
electric globes, where they shocked one even more than in Burgos. 
We expect these old-world towns to stand still, and resent innovations. 
One would even like to see the inhabitants going about in fifteenth- 
century costumes, with manners and expressions of the period. But 
whatever towns may do, the people move more or less with the times. 

The electric light to-night was just sufficient. to show up the old 
arcades running round the square, leaving their interiors in deep 
gloom. High up, we traced the outlines of the Alcazar, faintly visible 
against the dark blue sky, and the flashing stars. Every house was 
closed, the place was deserted ; we alone woke the echoes. Not even 
an old watchman was in sight, and we do not remember to have seen 
one in Toledo. They are always welcome, always interesting, these 
watchmen, with their voices breaking in upon the night silence; 
bringing with them a breath of the old world, which, with the shades 
of our ancestors, has passed into ancient history. 

We turned down the chief street to the right. It was equally 
deserted ; not a human being in sight; not a stray dog or cat; no 
syren serenading from an open window to the stars—or to H. C.: he 
was as yet unknown, But that came soon enough, as we have seen. 
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Then turning by chance or instinct to the left, we plunged into 
one of the thousand dark narrow thoroughfares which make Toledo 
even in broad daylight more complicated than a maze. Even to-night 
we: had.a-slight.feeling df disappointment; an idea that ‘Toledo was 
not going to prove equal to its reputation; but we resolutely put the 
thought from us as we stumbled on in the darkness. The street was 
badly paved and we were going down hill. In every archway we 
fancied we saw a ghost lurking, and the place was in reality full of 
ghosts: the ghosts of all the centuries that have rolled away since 
Toledo first sprang into existence. ‘To what remote ages did that 
not take us! 

Once we came to a standstill, We were near the cathedral walls ; 
there were two ways to turn, and we hesitated. Behind us was a 
short, narrow cul-de-sac, with a great doorway at the end. As we 
looked a shudder passed through us, cold water crept up and down 
our back. Why did it do so? What could it mean? What strange, 
uncanny influence was at work? Had a murder been committed 
there, and were we standing upon the very spot where the bones had 
been placed in unhallowed ground? Were we destined to be the 
instruments of restitution ? 

We knew the next morning that that very doorway on which we 
gazed with involuntary shudder had, in the days gone by, admitted the , 
members of the Secret Inquisition. Horrible tortures had taken place 
within those walls, victims whose shrieks and groans had cried aloud 
to heaven for vengeance, whilst the grim and ghastly judges looked 
on in grim and ghastly approval. Another turn of the screw, another 
round of the rack, a sevenfold heating of the iron, until poor human 
nature can bear no more, and unconsciousness and death put an end 
to the drama. 

To-night it looked gloomy and mysterious enough for anything. 
Utter silence reigned. Suddenly, as we stood, the great tongue of 
the cathedral boomed out the hour, and we started as though all the 
ghosts of the centuries had found voice. To perfect the effect it 
ought to have been the witching hour, but we counted only eleven 
slow, sonorous strokes. Then the vibrations died away upon the air, 
and once more silence reigned. No night bird had been disturbed ; 
no solitary owl—night’s shrieking harbinger—flew out to complain to 
the moon—perhaps because there was no moon to give audience. 
But the iron tongue had guided us, and in a few moments we found 
ourselves passing under the bridge leading from the cloisters to the 
archbishop’s palace, and standing on the small irregular square before 
the cathedral. 

Here, and here only, can we form any idea of the great building 
whose fame has gone out to the ends of the earth. But it has no 
outward beauty to boast of, and it is so crushed in by houses that all 
dignity is lost. ‘The sacred element is swallowed up in the secular. 
All sense of reverence and the fitness of things seems left for the 
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interior. As soon as the people pass out through the great portals they 
shake off priests and incense and devotion and return to the world. 

Before us rose the massive tower dimly outlined against the sky, 
and beyond it was an effective dome. We afterwards found that these 
are the only two essentially distinct features of the exterior. ‘To-night 
in the darkness they looked exaggerated in size, seeming to touch 
the clouds. All details were lost, but the general effect was con- 
siderable. Nevertheless, even to-night there was here also a sense 
of disappointment, and we hoped the interior would make up for all 
other shortcomings. For this we must wait until the morrow. ‘To- 
night everything was closely barred and locked. We imagined the 
awful, utter silence reigning within aisles and arches. We traced 
the bridge leading from the cloisters to the palace, and pictured the 
venerable Archbishop—primate of all Spain—passing through and 
pacing the silent cloisters, the deserted aisles, in the impenetrable 
darkness, a solitary figure mentally contemplating the frail and fleeting 
character of all human hopes and plans. We thought of the thousand 
thousand unseen ghosts that were keeping him company and whispering 
in his ear that great as he was, the wings of Time are never folded, 
and the day was not far off when he would be as they. 

Then under a sudden impulse we passed up the staircase, and 
crossed the bridge to the upper cloister. Everything was quiet and 
silent, all was dark and gloomy. In the quadrangle below, the 
shrubs were gently stirred by the night breeze, with such a sound as a 
ghost might make habited in diaphanous garments. Faintly in the 
darkness we traced the outlines of large, beautiful, pointed windows that 
have looked out upon many a passing century. Beyond them, in the 
deep gloom of the lower cloister we heard in the silence the measured 
sound of a footfall. It seemed slow and grave, as though its owner 
were lost in the contemplation of eternity. Was it indeed a ghost 
haunting these tomb-precincts? We tried to penetrate the gloom, 
and every now and then caught the outlines of a tall and venerable 
figure, cloaked and hooded like a monk, who had done with the world 
and all its pleasures and pains. We afterwards knew that our imagi- 
nation had not played us false: it was the Archbishop himself who 
had quietly left his palace to pace these deserted cloisters in silent 
thought: perhaps the solving of some problem from the Vatican, or 
the weighing of some new point in the Church’s ritual ; or, it may be, 
the mere contemplation of the shortness of life in comparison with all 
the great ends and aims with which everyone sets out on his pilgrim- 
age: so much attempted, so little done. 

And then the iron tongue boomed out again the half-hour, recalling 
us to the world. It was time to find our way back to the hotel, where 
the door-keeper was no doubt trying to think charitably of us. For 
Toledo it was evidently late beyond excuse. We had found our way 
here, should we find it back again? We turned from the cloisters 
into the silent streets, and feeling rather lost and helpless, trusted to 
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instinct. Instinct proved a broken reed. We passed through what 
seemed an endless number of narrow windings, in every dark corner of 
which we saw the dagger of the assassin upraised and gleaming. 

“ Here we are at last,” said H. C. as the windings suddenly came 
to an end. There we were indeed, outside the town walls, gazing upon 
black vacancy. Below us, wrapped in slumber, lay the“lower town, 
in absolute darkness and repose. We listened for the cry of a watch- 
man, but the silence remained unbroken. We were as much lost as 
the Babes in the Wood, and there was no help at hand. ‘To have 
raised one of the huge knockers that adorn so many of the Moorish 
houses and roused a sleeping inhabitant might have proved our last 
act on earth. Weturned'back, trusting once more to chance, wonder- 
ing whether we were destined to walk the streets until morning. 

Suddenly, how we never knew, with relief inexpressible, we found 
ourselves on the great square, with the outlines of the Alcazar looming 
out in the darkness. As we stood a moment—in joy at being lost 
in the wood no longer—we heard the great cathedral bell ring out 
midnight: the witching hour..-.At that moment, out went all the 
electric lights in the square, with weird, ghostly, and startling effect. 
Again we felt cold water creep up and down our back in a hundred 
waves. H.C. gave an exclamation of terror. He thought his last 
hour had come, and his conscience was heavily laden with broken 
hearts and vows writ in water. But it was not ghosts; it was the 
praiseworthy economy of Toledo. A few moments more and we 
found ourselves in front of the hotel, looking as closed, dark and im- 
penetrable as the rest of the sleeping town. We knocked and the 
sound echoed reproachfully through the great court. <A porter only 
half awake opened the door as charily as if we ourselves had been 
ghosts, or assassins or bandits from the mountains. We passed 
through and never more cheerfully heard door close behind us. 

The next morning rose bright and clear, and we went forth, impatient 
for our first view of Toledo by daylight. ‘The guide accompanied us: 
Toledo is too intricate in its ways and windings, too full of interesting 
objects to waste time in exploring alone. Again we found ourselves 
in the great square, where we had lately met with our midnight adven- 
ture. It was picturesque with trees, whitewashed arcades, and green- 
shuttered upper floors. But though there were many lovely bits in 
Toledo, we soon discovered that the general effect was disappointing, 
and examined street after street with a sort of despair. We had ex- 
pected so much from this ancient place, with its world-wide fame. It 
is this extraordinary fame which ruins these old towns by conjuring 
up impossible visions. 

Very much of the general appearance was modern. Common-place 
shop fronts met one on every side; an unrefined atmosphere. ‘The 
city is irregularly built, with narrow streets or wynds that seem thrown’ 
about without rhyme or reason. ‘They are steep and ill-paved, and 
the greater part are without any distinctive feature. Here and there 
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you find a street of old casements, or a fine doorway, or a facade that 
has been allowed to remain untouched: but these are the exception. 
Thus Toledo as a town is depressing. In this respect it is not to be 
compared with Segovia, where one lives in an unbroken, old-world 
dream of beauty and romance. 

The narrow wynds of which the town is for the most part com- 
posed, are so intricate and confusing that at the end of a week one 
feels scarcely more at home in Toledo than at the end of the first 
day. The town is said to have been purposely so built; to perplex 
the enemy when attacked, to render the place easy of defence, and 
to keep it cool in the heat of summer. But it is fatal to the beautiful. 
The houses are heavy, very often nothing but a blank wall with a 
solitary door of admission. 

Many are undoubtedly Moorish ; but the Moorish element, with all 
its beauty and refinement, is not predominant. ‘This is chiefly seen 
in the walls and gateways, of which ‘Toledo may be proud. And, 
happily, there are many other points in which it may well rejoice, 
as we shall presently see. 

Though disappointment and regret dodged our footsteps more or 
less the whole time, we felt nevertheless there was much in Toledo to 
come for; many unique splendours; an abundance of interest; a 
crowd of wonders, but they had to be taken distinctly and separately. 
So far it was very different from Burgos; yet, like Burgos, we left it 
with no keen regret. Segovia the beautiful remained with us, haunted 
our dreams ; we left it in sorrow, we felt we must some day return to 
it and pass many days revelling in its sunshine, its refined, old-world 
atmosphere. We felt nothing of this on leaving Toledo. 

But now to the town itself. 

We stood in the centre of the great square—the Plaza de Zocodover 
—or Constitucion, as it is called to-day—admiring its picturesque 
irregularity and ancient arcades, which should have been full of an 
old-world effect, yet fell short of it. It is historical, and associated 
with romance, for it is often mentioned by Cervantes in ‘ Don Quixote,’ 
and here the great writer himself once lived. ‘The house he inhabited 
under the arcades was an inn, and is an inn still; and its courtyard 
is one of the most charming bits in Toledo. 

As it is now, so we feel it may have been in his day. A large 
square court, with doors opening on all sides: one the kitchen, another 
a drinking-room ; a wide and lovely old staircase leading to the upper 
floors. An open passage ran round the court; pillars supported an 
open corridor above, protected by a wooden balustrade over which 
Cervantes himself might have leant and thought out many a chapter 
in ‘Don Quixote.’ Above this again, smaller pillars supported the 
lovely old tiled roof which slanted upwards, reflecting all its tone and 
colouring. Ancient wooden rafters, great beams black with age, 
formed the ceiling that supported the upper corridor, beneath which 
we stood, The floor was paved with stones. On one side a pic- 
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turesque cart rested on its shafts; in a corner bundles of hay were 
stacked ; beside a barrel which served as a table, two men were drink- 
ing; from the kitchen fumes of cooking issued sounds of frying; a 
few untidy women belonging to the place went to and fro; a mule 
with its driver stood in the yard, having just delivered its burden to 
the cook; a sack of flour, which perhaps came from the very windmills 
against which honest Sancho waged war. 

It all looked delightfully old ; centuries old ; taking one back at 
once to the Middle Ages; everything seemed ready to fall to pieces 
and pass away. Yet over and above the general impression of an- 
tiquity was one of careless disorder, and we shuddered to think that 
only a short time ago we must have put up here, or not at all in 
Toledo. The old-world atmosphere and effect were delightful to 
contemplate, but from a respectful distance and for a given time. 

Adjoining this old inn was a great Moorish archway, one of the 
best bits of Old Toledo. Passing through it and looking back, the 
horse-shoe arch framed in the square and arcades. ‘The house above 
it appeared to the last extent old and dilapidated. The slanting roof 
was tiled and overhanging, and threw deep shadows upon the white 
walls beneath. Above the roof rose a small open turret or framework 
of iron holding a bell that perhaps strikes the passing hours or acts as 
a curfew to the old square. On each side were houses with ancient 
casements and overhanging eaves, and lengthened waterspouts, after 
the manner of gargoyles. ‘The whole looked as though it had never 
been touched for centuries. Here indeed was a little bit of Toledo 
as we had dreamed the whole town would be. Here we were trans- 
ported into the past, and lost ourselves in visions of days when the 
Moors ruled and reigned. This was such a nook as Toledo alone 
can produce. The horseshoe archway was the keynote of the scene, 
and lovelier influence could not exist. Through its wonderful outlines 
the old square formed a second and very charming picture, with its 
arcades and waving trees, its tiled slanting roofs and dormer windows. 
Far, far above, the magic of the blue sky reigned over all. 

Just beyond this old-world vision on the right lies the splendid 
building of Santa Cruz, enclosed within large iron railings and great 
iron gates. ‘This was founded in 1504 by the great Cardinal Mendoza 
of Santa Croce, and was completed by Queen Isabella. It was first 
destined for a foundling hospital; then gradually changed into a 
seminary for boys and girls; and is at the present moment used as a 
college for military students; boys from the age of fifteen: worthy 
successors of those youthful heroes who set fire to the Alcazar, and 
probably danced a demon dance before the ascending flames. Since 
then they have been transferred to Santa Croce, with additional super- 
vision, We were shown two long rows of solitary cells extemporised 
just within the entrance ; wooden erections resembling school cubicles. 
In these the refractory boys are confined separately and alone, some- 
times for days together, with their work. A chair, a table, a hard bed, 
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made up the furniture of the little room. ‘“ Are they ever empty?” 
we asked of our military guide. ‘“Scarcely ever,” he answered, laugh- 
ing. ‘The boys are young demons and difficult to manage; they 
dread the cells more than anything, but even that does not stop their 
mischief.” 

The portal of Santa Cruz is singularly rich and beautiful with its 
double semi-circular arch supported on each side by two twisted 
columns.. Above, the kneeling Cardinal Mendoza is represented 
worshipping the Cross, and near him is St. Helena, the mother of 
Constantine. Another group represents the Visitation. 

Through this portal you pass into a charmed world: enormous 
rooms or halls bare and deserted, wide and lofty, that in the matter of 
decoration have fallen into partial decay, and now might be given up 
to the bats and the owls. Our footsteps echoed far as we walked. 
The ceilings are magnificent, the whole place is palatial. ‘The church 
consists of one long nave lighted by an octagon cupola. Over all 
the tone is sombre, subdued and impressive. 

An inner doorway admits to a large court or cloister, which also 
seems time-worn and neglected: a staircase of richest carving and 
design leading to the upper gallery. Beyond this court is a second 
patio, where lovely trees and shrubs abound, the exquisite green 
contrasting vividly with the surrounding arches: such a secluded 
spot as a Moslem might choose for the ladies of his harem. We 
returned to the charmed building over and over again, one of the 
soldiers on guard conducting us about, only too glad to do so, for 
a small “consideration”: wondering at our enthusiasm ; evidently 
thinking the Café Suisse in the old square, with its dominos and 
billiards, its cheering cups and smoky atmosphere, far more attractive. 
For this reason small coins represented to him the happiness of life. 

Leaving Santa Cruz and passing down-hill beside the garden of the 
Miradero, where every tropical plant seems to grow, and gorgeous 
flowers bloom under the summer sun, and deep wells with exquisite 
ironwork blend their outlines with the waving shrubs, and lights 
and shades glint and gleam through all, we again reach the rich 
Moorish Puerta del Sol, and stand outside the wonderful town walls. 
‘The gateway is a tower of strength, an imperishable record of the past. 
It is a perfect example of Moorish architecture, with its four arches 
one behind another, two round and two pointed, but all of horse-shoe 
form. Through these exquisite arches, which so wonderfully carry you 
back to the days of the Arabs, you gaze to yet another gateway 
beyond, and the scene remains in the memory for ever. Above the 
horse-shoe arches is a blind pointed arch ; and yet above this a lozenge 
bears the ecclesiastical arms of the city. Still higher are intersected 
arcades of great beauty and grace, and on a level with these are very 
perfect projecting turrets. The upper part is of red brick, and the 
Moorish battlements, overlooking the vast plains, seem to warn any 
advancing foe that an attack would be war to the death. 
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At our feet lies the lower town ; a little to the right the church and 
nunnery of Santiago, where fifteen nuns, all of noble birth, dwell, wear- 
ing the white dress and red cross by which we recognise the order. 
It is as difficult to gain admission to the nunnery as to penetrate within 





A PATIO IN TOLEDO. 


the doors of Las Huelgas at Burgos; but the lovely patios or cloisters, 
with their pillars and porcelain tiles, repay one for any amount of 
trouble. There is also a certain distinct pleasure in gazing upon 
beauties denied to the ordinary vulgar gaze. A refined mysterious 
atmosphere hovers over them, as over pictures that we keep draped 
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and sacred. In the church of Santiago—which has nothing to do 
with the convent of that name—is the disused pulpit of San Vicente 
Ferrer, but the colouring has worn away from its rich stone panels 
and delicate stem. ‘The church has a fine tower with some remark- 
able brick arcading, and we notice its picturesque apses as we cross 
the bridge of Alcantara on our way from the station. Beyond the 
convent flows the Tagus, end all the surrounding scene is striking 
and beautiful. 

A little further on we come to the comparatively new Puerta Visagra. 
The ancient gate of that name is now blocked up, through which Alonzo 
is said to have passed when he entered Toledo in triumph. ‘The new 
gate was built in 1550 in the outer walls. 

Toledo has two sets of walls, The first was built by Wamba in the 
7th century, and form the inner line. ‘The outer walls were built in 
1109 by Alfonso VI., and the walk round them is one splendid record 
of antiquity after another. The city seems guarded with fourfold 
strength. We look down into great depths. ‘The vast plain stretches 
far away to the boundless horizon. Nearer to us is the bridge of San 
Martin, its Moorish gateways standing out magnificently. Close by are 
the baths of la Cava overshadowed by an old ruined tower, in which 
one still traces the remains of exquisite Moorish arcades. ‘This was 
once the favourite bathing place of Florinda, or Zoraida, daughter of 
Count Julian. And here when bathing, tradition says, she was seen 
by King Roderick, the last of the Goths, who fell madly in love with 
her, captured her, and thus became the last of his race. 

To the east, not far from a valley of grey rocks, are the ruins of the 
castle San Servando, that in the 13th century played a great part in 
the history of the country. What remains of it is now used as a 
powder magazine. Again, beyond this, to the N.E. and near the 
bridge of Alcantara, are the ruins of the summer residence or castle 
of the Princess Galiana. Here, tradition says, Charlemagne was 
regally entertained, and fell in love with the princess, and she 
with him, Galiana was everything that was charming, beautiful and 
good—but a heathen. For the king’s sake she embraced Christianity, 
followed him to France, married him and shared his throne, and was in 
every way an exemplary queen. So says the legend: and when legends 
are beautiful and romantic and the course of true love runs smooth, 
and all ends merry as a marriage bell, it is our duty to accept them. 

Of this once magnificent castle little now remains but a crumbling 
heap of grass-grown ruins, a mere rubbish-heap, amidst which the 
little street arabs delight to play at hide and seek. One tower, how- 
ever, still exists. A small door in the grim, grey wall led to the 
melancholy interior, rank with grass, overgrown with weeds. A 
crumbling staircase conducted us to the upper platform, whence sprang 
the upper tower. It is now inhabited by poor people, and a small 
child, holding a still smaller child in her arms, sat in the narrow door- 
way and invited us to enter. We found the room black with dirt and 
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smoke, into which, fortunately very little light penetrated. Yet they 
seemed decent people, the mother of the children decidedly intelli- 
gent. The staircase leading to the “topmost, topmost height,” old 
and crumbling like the rest of the ruin, was never made for “ men of 
substance,” and we who were decidedly ranged on the side of 
Pharaoh’s lean kine, had to hold our breath and contract with the 
narrowing walls as we ascended. 

But once at the very summit, how wonderful the view! Every- 
where stretched the vast plain; territory enough it almost seemed to 
satisfy even an ambitious monarch, and to give Alonzo VI. good 
reason for calling himself Emperor of Toledo. At our feet ran the 
mighty river amidst the hills that rise about Toledo in wavy, broken, 
far-reaching undulations. Immediately below was the Alcantara 
bridge, leading to the almost perpendicular rock on which the famous 
city is built. Soaring above all was the magnificent Alcazar. 

Far and near we traced the course of the stream ; the great river of 
Spain, wild and romantic; which runs in swift volume from east to 
west through the very centre of the Peninsula. Scarce any country 
has the record of a great river so little used. Sad and solitary it 
takes its lengthened course, rising on the borders of Aragon and 
Castile, that most wild and desolate part of Spain, and runs west- 
ward into Portugal. Its power has never been utilised. In other 
countries, city after city has risen upon the banks of their great 
streams, but the Tagus has remained lonely and neglected. Its waters 
are not navigated, its banks show little vestige of life beyond ruined 
castles, and here and there a decayed monastery. ‘Toledo is one of 
the exceptions: and the rock, not the river, was the origin of the 
city. But there is something solemn and suggestive in the idea of 
this wild and solitary course of the river, at times, when the winter 
winds are abroad or the snows are melting on the mountains, swollen 
into a rushing torrent, at others falling into the quiet ways of a long- 
continued “ midsummer calm,” 

We turned back into the narrow staircase, and once more found 
ourselves in the little room whose grimy condition was partly owing 
to peat burning. ‘The woman was neatly dressed, and the children 
were well cared for. Her husband she told us was employed at the 
waterworks down below; his father had been before him, in the first 
days of the works, a quarter of a century ago. Before that time 
Toledo was supplied with water brought in by donkeys. They had 
to pay for their water; and so it came to pass that even to this day 
water in Toledo was never wasted. We looked round at her 
walls and suggested that there a little water would certainly be well 
applied. 

**T have often said so to my husband,” returned the woman, “ but he 
has no time to think of it. The place is dark, and it does not much 
matter, It is a hole to live in, and I want to leave it and go into the 


-town. But my man will not hear of it. He likes to sit and smoke 
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on the top of the tower, and says he can breathe there—he could not 
breathe in a street. His lungs are always giving him trouble.” 

We left her, after administering souvenirs to the children which no 
doubt made their way to the mother’s safer custody. ‘The spirit moved 
us to take the long walk from one bridge to the other round the 
southern bank. We soon passed the waterworks where the good 
woman’s husband earned his daily bread, and stood for a moment 
listening to the pumping engines, the turning wheels. It was quite 
true, as she had said, that until a few years ago, the donkeys were the 
water-bearers of Toledo. No springs flowed from its rocky founda- 
tions. The Romans built a great viaduct and aqueduct, but unlike 
that of Segovia, nearly all traces have disappeared with the centuries. 
Then the Moors built a great wheel which forced up the water through 
pipes ; for they were a scientific people who understood a good deal 
of everything. Water with them was essential to life, both physical 
and religious. It has been well said that where the Greek put up a 
statue and the Christian a crucifix, the Moor dug a well. Even as a 
symbol it is suggestive. It was here that the water-clocks were made 
by Az-Zarcal the Moor, for the calculations of Alonso el Sabio the 
astronomer, which became so famous that Daniel Merlac came all the 
way from the University of Oxford to see and use them in 1185. 

Leaving the waterworks, we soon found ourselves amidst the wild, 
rocky, and deserted slopes of the Tagus, and presently reached the 
hermitage of La Virgin del Valle: a small deserted habitation, now 
little more than a chapel amidst the hills. Beside it was a lodge in 
which a woman sat spinning. 

The chapel wall overhung a deep precipice of rock and bank, and 
far down flowed the gleaming waters of the Tagus. On the other side 
rose the wonderful rock crowned by the city, the massive Alcazar 
always towering above all. Encircling houses, churches and outlines, 
the ancient walls added charm and romance to the scene. We 
looked upon the work of centuries ; many buildings had stood bravely 
amidst the lapse of ages, others had fallen to decay. It was a wonderful 
assemblage of rock and ruin, a vision of life and death. 

As we listened the great bell of the cathedral boomed out, and 
came wafted through the air over valley and precipice and flowing 
river, and seemed to die away in faint vibrations far behind us. 
Other bells clashed out, announcing that it was midday; the least 
interesting hour of the twenty-four ; when the sun is overhead, and all 
shadows disappear with their magical effects. 

We left the woman spinning—was it for a winding sheet or a 
marriage garment ?—and continued our way towards the Bridge of San 
Martin, now on a level with the river, now circling over the hills. We 
passed through a wonderful valley of rocks, grey and lonely, where 
women were washing linen at a small rivulet that presently ran into 
the Tagus, the first sign of life we had seen since leaving the old tower, 
apart from the spinner at the Hermitage. Near them were some 
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picturesque Moorish mills in the hollow. Beyond all this, we reached 
the ruined castle of San Servando, and the projection that is said to 
have been the Tarpeian rock of Jewish executioners, and soon found 
ourselves opposite the fine old gateway protecting the Bridge of 
San Martin, which spans the river with five arches, the central arch 
being of colossal dimensions. High up and standing out conspicu- 
ously on the very summit of the rock was the Church of San Juan 
de los Reyes, built by Ferdinand and Isabella, and dedicated by them 
to St. John the Apostle. Its north wall is decorated with the chains 
and shackles of many prisoners who were liberated at the taking of 
Granada: Catholic kings and others who sent these chains to the 
Votive Church as a thanks-offering. ‘They are somewhat grim and 
ghastly relics, but also interesting. From here the cathedral comes 
into view though not prominently. Moorish steeples, towers and 
bastions add to the abundant and marvellous outlines. ‘The ancient 
city walls are everywhere visible ; not stiff and formal, but winding 
with picturesque irregularity according to the caprices of the rock they 
guard. ‘Taking them as a whole they are perhaps the most wonderful 
walls in the world. Everywhere there is an eastern tone, a tropical 
colour, that seems to reach the sky itself, in its molten midday glory. 
There is also a distinct sadness over all, which almost seems the very 
keynote of the scene: a sadness suggesting past days and mighty 
men and a glory that has departed. In these ancient towns, these 
vestiges of man’s past creation, the one word Ichabod is ever present. 

We looked long and silently. ‘Then passing through the splendid 
old Moorish gateway, with its five horseshoe arches and noble bastions, 
on to the bridge, we gazed down upon the flowing water, and listened 
to its song ; and to our ears the burden was ever the same, a burden 
now centuries old: “ Here, too, dwells the romance, the true ROMANCE 
OF SPAIN.” 
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THE OLD DAYS OF NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


i” the various notices of the death of my brother, Mr. George 

Bentley, several allusions were made to the firm as it existed 
under the direction of my father, Mr. Richard Bentley. These allu- 
sions naturally revived many of my early recollections, not a few of 
which are connected with New Burlington Street itself. 

In the days when I first remember it, most of the adjoining houses 
were inhabited by persons of rank and condition. Many of these are 
dead, but some have removed to more favourite and fashionable 
quarters—for New Burlington Street has had to give way to the 
march of time and the age of progress. At the period of which I write 
the condition of things was not as now. ‘Then only Mr. Capron the 
solicitor and Mr. Bentley the publisher carried on business in the 
quiet, aristocratic thoroughfare. The adjoining Savile Row, however, 
was already the chosen abode of doctors, and here we see less 
change. 

In New Burlington Street all the doors were private, and: No. 8 
was no exception to the rule ; the only difference being that its one 
outer door was left open during the day, in order that those having 
affairs with the firm might pass through the glass doors in the hall to 
the offices at the further end. What is now the front office, with its 
own public door attached to it, was then a charming and artistic study, 
with oak-panelled walls and a finely-carved mantelpiece in wood, now, 
alas, thickly coated with paint and shorn of its beauty. On the right 
hand as you faced No. 8 was the house of the Earl of St. Germans, 
and next to his that of the Dowager Countess of Cork, noted for her 
eccentricities. On the opposite side near Regent Street lived Lord 
de Lisle and his two daughters, the Miss Sydneys; and further 
down on the same side, facing No. 8, was the large establishment of 
Lord Braybrooke, now a cloth merchant’s. ‘There were other people 
of distinction living in the street, but I did not know them and have 
forgotten their names. From what I have said, however, it will be 
seen that if some of those I have mentioned were to rise from their 
graves and revisit New Burlington Street, they would exclaim that 
from their point of view its glory had departed. 

Amongst the many incidents and events standing out very distinctly 
in my memory are the occasional evening visits of Lady Cork to my 
father and mother. As a child I was allowed to come into the 
drawing-room after dinner, and I remember well how I watched Lady 
Cork as she sipped her lukewarm milk-and-water, wondering how she 
could enjoy a beverage that even in my nursery days I could not 
tolerate ; but she never took tea or coffee at night, and only cold 
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weak tea without milk or sugar in the morning. With childish 
wonder, too, I observed that she invariably put her white fingers into 
the sugar basin, instead of using the tongs ; but then she had a small 
and very pretty hand, and no doubt was quite aware of it. 

I still have before me the eager manner with which she strove 
to wrest the secrets of authorship from my father’s cautious replies, 
and remember how witty and sparkling she was in the attempt, and 
what amusement she caused him. She was a very strange and singular 
as well as a very intellectual woman, and her numerous eccentrici- 
ties made her an object of considerable interest to everyone living in 
the street. One never knew what she would do next. One day, for 
instance, she would drive out dressed from head to foot in black, as 
fhough she had lost her nearest relative; the next she would be 
clothed entirely in white, apparently on her way to a bridal ceremony. 
She was always accompanied by her maid, who frequently had to read 
to her even whilst driving. 

But Lady Cork was kind-hearted, and I think must have been very 
fond of children, for I can never forget how on one occasion she 
caused my mother the utmost alarm and anxiety, because at long past 
the usual hour my little brothers and their nurses had not returned 
from their walk. ‘They were sought for far and near, and were at length 
discovered in Lady Cork’s conservatory, whither she had enticed them 
to show them her birds and monkeys, whilst no one thought of the 
flying moments under the influence of the novel scene. I remem- 
ber, too, walking through her house after her death on the day of the 
sale, and noting how cold and empty the place looked without its 
kindly though ‘eccentric owner. Especially vacant looked the raised 
dais at the upper end of the large drawing-room, where in the 
evening she was wont to recline when receiving her guests, and on 
which she passed away, whilst the French classics were being read to 
her, in order that she might not have time to think of that grim and 
unwelcome intruder, Death. 

All that I knew of Lord de Lisle and the two Miss Sydneys arose 
from the fact that the eldest daughter had published a novel which 
had only a moderate success with my father, and this brought us into 
occasional and friendly contact; and also from the circumstance of 
our passing one summer at Smart’s Hill, near Penshurst, their pretty 
country place, where I once dined with them. I remember, perhaps 
best of all, the bright, intelligent lady who had charge of their 
education, who was full of brilliant conversation and had known many 
interesting people. Amongst the number was Lady Bulwer in her 
girlhood, and whilst admiring her wit and beauty, she confessed that 
her temper was hasty and ungovernable. 

As children we were much indebted to Lady Braybrooke for many 
little kindnesses, which win the hearts of children at their impression- 
able age and are never forgotten in after life. I remember, too, an 
occasional birthday feast of one or other of the young people, at which 
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we were Made hi#ppy’and excited by some speciaFeritértainment, such 
as a conjurer or ventriloquist, or, best of all, that thrilling and pathetic 
drama to the youthful mind, Punch-and-Judy. And oh, how sad it 
was in after years to read of the terrible death of two of the sons in the 
Crimea, whom I had known as frank, joyous, merry-hearted boys! 

But to return for a moment to 8, New Burlington Street, which 
most concerns us. 

Before the large back office had been cut up into small rooms and 
passages, it was full of life, owing to the number of artists and literary 
men continually passing through it. And though it was not then 
fashionable in the afternoon, tea was always to be found there at five 
o'clock, assembling, very often, most of the celebrated writers of the 
day. ‘They were charmed hours, for those were halcyon days, crowded 
with talent known and unknown. ‘Those were the days when pub- 
lishers and authors were in touch with each other, and by frequent 


interviews the literary ball was kept rolling, and wit and humour. 


flowed freely, begetting as the result much literary work of the very 
first quality. ‘The large room became a kind of recognised rendezvous 
for such men as Father Prout, Maginn, Maxwell, the then popular 
author of ‘Stories of Waterloo,’ Theodore Hook, Barham, Dickens, 
Cruikshank, and many others ; and while this frequent gathering was, 
as I have said, the source of many novel and ingenious ideas, it led 
at the same time to the introduction and recognition of fresh talent 
and new writers. 

I was still at school when my father was connected with the writers 
I have just mentioned; but I clearly remember, during one of my 
holidays, standing many an evening in a narrow passage used by the 
servants between the dining and drawing-rooms, and listening in a 
state of rapture to the touching and exquisite singing of Moore; to 
the humorous and gifted Hook as he poured forth in verse after verse 
at the piano a graphic and satirical picture of the ministry then in 
office. And as I grew older I was often present at the delightful and 
brilliant dinners given in the Red-room in New Burlington Street, 
and have still fresh in my memory the raciness of Barham’s wit, 
which seemed to seize on all the other guests and to kindle all that 
was brightest and best in them; for he himself was as genial as he 
was gifted. Afterwards when joining us in the drawing-room, he 
would give us some graphic and sparkling verses relating Robin 
Hood’s Adventures set to a quaint tune of his own ; and I can even 
now see the merry twinkle of his eye suggesting all manner of fun. 
This would be followed by “The Mistletoe Bough” from Lane the 
celebrated artist, to be succeeded by Hood’s “Song of the Shirt,” 
sung bya Mr. Crewe with such pathos and realistic power that there 
was scarcely any one in the room without tears in their eyes. 

At a later period many other authors and celebrities, many bright 
spirits gathered around this table in the Red-room, and the walls have 
echoed to song and laughter, to wit and humour; but it is not my 
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purpose here to speak of them all. Some are still living, some have 
scattered far and wide, many are dead. None, however, can be 
forgotten by those who once had the frequent pleasure of meeting 
them. Those halcyon days have passed away; New Burlington 
Street knows them no more. Once it was the abode of the great and 
noble, of rank and fashion; yet these, like the sun, travel westward, 
and their old haunts have to yield to a new order of things. But for 
me, New Burlington Street will ever remain in the memory as [ first 
knew it, and continued to know it for so many years: and the picture 
is filled with the delights of early home, with many friends around me, 
kindly, refined and sympathetic ; a réunion for all the worthiest and 
best known talent of the day, at which it was my frequent privilege to 
assist ; personal recollections which, if they no longer influence my 
life, still afford me inexpressible pleasure to look back upon, as 
studies of earnest minds and brilliant wits who flourished in those 
good old days when the century was in its prime. 
ANNE BENTLEY, 
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EPHPHATHA. 


A STRANGE dull blank that walls him in 
Closer than any prison bars, 

From dearest voice of friend or kin; 
The harshest sound that frets and jars, 

The sweetest note that ear could win, 
His peace nor makes nor mars. 


The winds that fiercely sweep the plain, 

The waves that beat the rock-bound bay, 
The sobbing of the autumn rain, 

Loud thunders where the lightnings play ; 
For him their music litt in vain, 

He hears not what they say. 


A thousand voices wake with spring, 
After the winter’s noiseless hush, 
They do not tell him anything— 
The dancing leaves or river’s rush ; 
He never heard a skylark sing, 
Nor glad, full-throated thrush ! 


The children calling soft and shrill, 

The reaper’s song amid the corn, 
The myriad sounds of life that fill 

The moving world from earliest dawn, 
Pierce not with quickening stir and thrill 
The barriers round him drawn. 
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Ephphatha. 


Among his kind he dwells apart ; 
From all its keenest joy and care, 
In social throng or crowded mart, 
Fenced in with silence everywhere ; 
And carrying in a lonely heart 
The griefs he may not share. 


Blind eyes that have grown dark and dim, 

Find tenderest love their loss to feel, 
And failing strength or tortured limb 

Kind hands that minister and heal, 
Why is less pity shown for him 

Whose woe makes mute appeal? 


Yet not unblessed—from such as he 

The world its fever’d grasp withdraws, 
And very narrow looks the sea 

That holds him from the heavenly shores ; 
Death is the friend who brings the key 

And unlocks prison doors. 


On through the silent weary years, 
One vision still his spirit fires, 

He sees, as through a mist of tears, 
The lovely land his soul desires ; 
When there shall burst upon his ears 

The great angelic choirs. 


Ah! sweet the songs that earth rejoice, 
Yet there is music sweeter far— 

Who would not choose, who might make choice, 
To cross with him the golden bar, 

The first sound heard the Bridegroom’s voice, 
When love cries Ephphatha ! 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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BONAMY CHADWICK’S SECRET. 
A TALE OF A STRONG-ROOM. 
By GEorGE Vain. | 


* M Y dear Chadwick, you mus be mad !” 
“Rubbish, Denvers! My idea is a perfectly practical 
and rational one.” 

“Well—I won't argue with you, Chadwick. But-—I must admit 
——I never in all my life heard of such an extravagant whim as this. 
You ought to go to bed in proper time. Your liver is probably out 
of order, and it is affecting your mind.” 

“Nonsense!” retorted Bonamy Chadwick. ‘“ Unimaginative 
people always think a man mad if he soars above the plains of 
mediocrity or breaks the bonds of time-honoured custom. Why 
should I not sit up every night and all night if I like, and plan out 
this electrical contrivance? People like you are a wet blanket to 
inventors. But I tell you, Denvers, electricity has a glorious future 
before it, and there is nothing in the world to prevent my r 

“‘ Forgive me for interrupting you, old fellow,” put in Denvers, with 
the faintest suggestion of a snub expressed in his smile. “ It is time 
for me to go. ‘Two A.M. Many thanks for a princely dinner, and a 
jolly long talk over old times.” 

“‘T am glad you’ve enjoyed yourself, Denvers ; although you seem 
to have come to the conclusion that | am a mere madman. By the 
way, I'll trouble you for that duplicate sample key I gave you just 
now to look at.” 

Denvers uttered a low laugh. “I am blessed if I haven’t pocketed 
it,” he said, fumbling for, and at length producing, the article, the 
“bitt” of which was cut into a most eccentric and irregular profile. 
“Here you are, Chadwick! I think I ought to have a formal 
stamped receipt for it—ha ha! Don’t forget I gave it back to you. 
Good night!” 

Chadwick saw his friend out, and in an absent-minded manner 
closed the front door. ‘Then he returned to the smoking-room, 
where, with a long cigar in his mouth, he lay back on a divan for a 
considerable time, dreaming. 

This isolated sanctuary in Bonamy Chadwick’s palatial residence in 
South Kensington was the most sumptuous abode of ease possessed 
by any selfish bachelor in all London. ‘There were gathered together 
in the room the spoils of more than one adventurous expedition into 
strange corners of the world. ‘The eastern character of furniture and 
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fittings gave a weird effect to the place, and this mystical appearance 
was increased by the odd shapes of many objects in the room, and by 
the mellow and gloomy light from a lamp that had once adorned a 
Hindoo temple, but which now hung here from the centre of the 
ceiling. 

Bonamy Chadwick was one of the world’s spoilt children. He 
had been “born ”—as the world says—‘“ with a silver spoon in his 
mouth.” His parents died when he was a child. A very large 
fortune then came to him from his father, and a still larger one was 
added later on by an uncle—“a regular Nabob,” who had taken a 
liking to the boy on account of the very same fanciful and imaginative 
disposition which Mr. Denvers regarded anon with so much contempt. 
From the day therefore when young Chadwick came of age he had 
the world at his feet. Wealth unlimited gave him the power to 
acquire anything desired, as though he lived in the days of Aladdin 
and possessed a wand or wishing-ring, or at least had a Geni at call. 
He learnt very quickly to deny himself nothing. Every wild wish 
was realisable ; and the ease with which all his whims were gratified 
only stimulated his imagination to compass the most far-fetched 
schemes, and launch out on the wildest enterprises. 

As he lay back on his divan, with his head half buried in an 
exquisitely embroidered cushion, and while the steel-grey curls of 
smoke dissolved themselves into a faint haze about the glow of the 
Hindoo lamp, Bonamy Chadwick recalled with annoyance the railing 
assertion of his friend Denvers: “Your liver is probably out of 
order.” 

Mr. Denvers was not considered a very desirable acquaintance by 
the world at large. He was too much of an adventurer to please 
respectable humdrum English Society. Chadwick had picked him 
up a good many years back, in a den of very unsatisfactory repute, in 
Japan ; and had done him the service of getting him out of a scrape. 
But Denvers, the matter-of-fact, had little in common with Chadwick, 
the fantastic ; and the latter felt the sting of the other’s scorn implied 
in the casual words, ‘‘ My dear Chadwick! You must be mad!” 

He sought, however, to excuse himself in his own self-esteem by 
the following reflections, 

“Mad, indeed! It is the old story. When a man succeeds in 
doing that which no one of his own class or caste has ever attempted 
—he is, forsooth, mad. After all, why should anything that 
Denvers says trouble me? I have never yet failed in any of my 
projects. I know that this new idea can be carried out—because— 
because—because it 7s carried out.” 

He rose slowly to his feet, and looked around him a little uneasily. 

“Of course I wasn’t such a fool as to tell Denvers everything, 
though I showed him the key of the lock I invented. He didn’t 
even treat that as a curiosity. He declared it looked for all the world 
like the key of any other strong-room. He laughed at my description 
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of the iron shutter, saying such a thing was more appropriate to a 
pawnbroker’s or a jewellers shop. Let him laugh! He little 
thought what was inside the strong-room. ’ 

Chadwick chuckled to himself. Then, after a glance round the 
room, he crossed over to a curtained recess, wherein stood the door 
leading to the rest of the house, and there he leant with a hand against 
either door-post. ‘This curious attitude seemed, however, to have its 
purpose, for an iron shutter gradually descended and covered the 
space between the curtain and the door. When it touched the 
ground, Chadwick removed his hands from the door-posts and 
unwound a short coil of wire which he produced from his pocket. 
This wire he attached to hooks in the wall on either side of the 
recess, 

“Connection all but complete!” he muttered, with air of satisfac- 
tion. ‘No man can possibly enter this apartment without sounding 
the electric alarm, unless he comes through the floor or the ceiling.” 

Having thus secured himself against intruders, he crossed to 
another side of the room and stood before a beautiful arch built in 
the wall and enclosing an exquisitely carved panel, the design of 
which had been copied from the Taj Mahal at Agra. Here he 
pressed aside with his thumb an unsuspicious-looking piece of tracery, 
and exposed a key-hole. 

Drawing from his pocket a bunch of keys, secured to his waist by 
a silver chain, he inserted one of them in the lock. Having turned 
it once round, he was in the act of carrying out some combination of 
movements, apparently with the intention of opening a secret door, 
when the electric alarm began to ring vigorously. 

Chadwick abruptly abandoned his “combination,” and looked 
around with mingled surprise and uneasiness in search of the supposed 
intruder. The danger, however, was one for which he seemed fully 
prepared. He had acquired, in the course of his travels through 
dangerous parts of the world, the habit of carrying a revolver, and he 
now put his hand instinctively to the pocket where the weapon lay. 

No one, however, was to be seen in the room. ‘The master of the 
house was evidently alone. Having satisfied himself that it was so, 
he turned his attention to the alarm-bell, which kept up its ringing 
rattle with irritating fidelity. 

“ Splendid ting-ting for stampeding burglars !” he commented with 
a laugh. ‘ But I wish it would wait till there ave burglars instead of 
having a fit of the palsy all about nothing. What a horrible vitality 
there is in these bells when they do go off! ‘Once started ’—as the 
prospectuses say—‘cannot be stopped, even by cutting the wires, 
unless by the person in charge.’ Well, I’m the person in charge.” 

He proceeded to divert the current in the prescribed way, but, 
strange to say, without result upon the bell. In a very short while 
the amateur electrician’s temper began to give way. 

“The infernal thing must have got out of order,” he argued to 
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himself, futilely, while he examined the wires at several points—still 
without success. 

To most men who dabble in electrical apparatus, the phenomenon 
of an alarm-bell ringing for nothing is one of the most natural things 
in the world. Nevertheiess, Chadwick was thoroughly annoyed. His 
servants knew nothing about this secret apparatus. They had all 
gone to bed. If the noise continued, they might be aroused. He 
did not desire this, and now mounted a chair to reach the place 
where, behind a small sliding panel, the noisy dome was concealed. 

With the aid of his handkerchief he soon muffled the tremulous 
bell-tongue that struggled like a fluttering bird in his fingers, after 
which there was nothing to be done but to disconnect all wires and 
intercept the current, which he contrived to do. ‘The muffled noise 
then ceased. 

After releasing the silent tongue of the bell, and restoring the 
handkerchief to his pocket, Chadwick returned to the panel under 
the arch in order to complete the combination he had abandoned. 

“T am safe enough without the alarm,” he thought. 

Turning the key once again, he opened an iron door concealed by 
the carved panel under the beautiful arch. ‘The dim rays of the 
Hindoo lamp ‘in the smoking-room barely found their way to the 
spot where he stood, and the place he was entering was unilluminated. 
He stepped round, therefore, to the back of the iron door, and felt 
for a “switch” that was there. In a moment more he turned on an 
incandescent-lamp that revealed a spacious strong-room, the walls 
whereof were hung with heavy arras-cloth—probably to deaden sound. 
Except for this and four pillars that supported the ceiling, the room 
appeared to be empty. 

As he turned again to close the iron door by which he had entered, 
a slight movement disturbed the folds of the arras near the opening. 
Either Chadwick failed to notice the fact, or he attributed it carelessly 
to the draught. 

“ And now to business,” he muttered, as soon as he had secured 
himself within the strong-room. 

The floor of this chamber, by the way, was some twenty feet square, 
and was tesselated. An observer, unprepared for surprises, would 
merely have noticed that an exquisite pattern of coloured tesserae 
occupied the centre of the area, and that at the corners of this inner 
square stood the four pillars, while a plain white margin, scarcely a 
yard in breadth, bordered the whole. On this narrow border, and 
beside the closed door, Chadwick now placed himself. 

Standing with his back close to the wall, he reached out his hand 
to a diminutive lever fixed beside the switch by means of which he 
had turned on the electric light. Upon this he commenced to work 
after the manner of a telegraph operator employing the Morse system 
of signs. And then a strange thing took place. While he agitated 
the handle of the lever, the whole centre of the floor began to rise, 
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In a few moments it became evident that the centre of coloured 
tesserae formed the roof of an inner strong-room, which rose, as it 
were, from the bowels of the earth within the compass of the four 
pillars. ‘The walls, though coated with rust, appeared to be of solid 
steel. A gentle lapping sound accompanied the egress of this strange 
and monumental “lift ;” and from the fact that its sides glistened 
with moisture, one would have concluded readily that its normal 
position was under water. 

When the roof of the ascending chamber touched the ceiling of the 
strong-room, which it did almost without perceptible noise or concus- 
sion, the movement ceased. 

Here, then, was a complete inner strong-room some twelve feet 
square—a safe within a safe. 

With a little laugh of satisfaction with the perfect operation of 
the mechanism he had invented, Chadwick proceeded to obtain 
entrance to the safe. 

He would have told you—if indeed he would have admitted anyone 
so deeply into his confidence—how well he had kept the secret of 
this curious chamber during the construction of it. Only one other 
man had been allowed to know the whole story, namely, the foreman 
of a firm of American engineers. ‘The stonemasonry was the work 
of English contractors, but the plans revealed nothing to them of the 
millionaire’s ultimate intentions. ‘The structure of the safe and the 
machinery had been manufactured in the United States ; the destina- 
tion of it was revealed to no one. American workmen were’ brought 
over to complete the work. ‘They were conveyed to the South 
Kensington mansion in close carriages with the blinds drawn down, 
and while there, they were denied all communication with the outer 
world. ‘They remained entirely ignorant, therefore, of the locality in 
which they worked. ‘This, at least, would have been Chadwick’s story 
to any one at his side at that moment. 

The way in which access was obtained to the interior of the steel 
cabinet was as follows. Within a saucer-shaped groove hollowed out 
of the steel door was a nut or button, some three inches in diameter. 
With the aid of spanner-like projections on the circumference of the 
nut, Chadwick unscrewed and removed it, disclosing a small keyhole 
plugged with wax. Removing the wax, he inserted and turned in 
the hole a key resembling the duplicate which he had shown to 
Denvers. Whereupon a system of mechanical levers within released 
the door, and it swung open before him. Its massive steel had 
fitted so finely to its frame—which was in addition edged with india- 
rubber—that not a drop of water had penetrated within. 

The interior of the steel cabinet being dark, Chadwick quickly 
stepped inside and touched a switch. ‘This he had no difficulty in 
finding, as its position beside the doorway was conveniently and 
exactly indicated by a phosphorescent plate. In an instant the little 
chamber was illuminated. 
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To the most unsophisticated stranger, the appearance of the 
interior would have revealed something of its real character at a 
glance. It wasa perfect museum of articles of vertu—a treasury of 
oljets d'art. 

In the centre stood a table of exquisite marble fixed in a floor 
paved with precious tesserae. ‘The unique mosaic had once adorned 
a patrician villa at Pompeii: the table had been discovered at 
Herculaneum, and brought here as a priceless curiosity. Upon it 
were placed glass cases containing a collection of engraved gems 
upon which a collector had spent a lifetime and a fortune. Round 
the walls were ranged shelves and cupboards of inlaid woods of a 
hundred kinds, fitted together originally by the most skilful cabinet- 
makers of the world in Japan. On the shelves were ranged volumes 
which would have excited the envy and perhaps led to the despair 
of the most ardent bibliophile. Unique manuscripts; the rarest 
editions of rare books: the most perfect examples both of the 
binder’s art and of the illuminator’s skill: all these were arranged 
in profusion around. In the cedar drawers within the cupboards 
lay hundreds of scarce coins and singular tokens, of every age; 
scarabs of almost unguessed antiquity, jewels of old Assyria and 
Egypt, gold" and silver ornaments from Greece and India; spoils 
from the Emperor’s palace at Pekin ; porcelain and pottery, ef which 
a piece was worth half-a-dozen royal sets of modern manufacture ; 
specimens of everything that was richest and rarest, in the way of 
lace, lacquer, embroidery, fancy art, ivory and metal work. Every 
precious stone was represented; and the drawers teemed with 
diamonds, pearls, rubies, emeralds, and sapphires ; with opal, chryso- 
lite, agate, lapis-lazuli, onyx, coral, and topaz. ‘There were historical 
miniatures, trinkets, rings, watches, bracelets, earrings, lockets, 
chains, necklaces, brooches, aigrettes, stars, and sprays—enough to 
stock a dozen jewellers. ‘The museums of all Europe appeared to 
have contributed their best. Everything that was rich, rare, elegant, 
curious, artistic and unique, seemed to be crammed within the four 
walls of the chamber. 

With all the avaricious delight of the miser of old, Bonamy 
Chadwick gazed upon the treasures which he had brought together. 
He had expended on them nearly the whole of the vast wealth which 
had accumulated during his minority, and ever since that time, and 
his soul was elated. 

“Come, my friend!” he said in his bosom; “ this is a better plan 
than turning one’s riches into bonds, securities, and bankers’ balances, 
These things have an eternal value, and will not disappear into thin 
air (as money does) during a depression in trade. Here is true 
enjoyment, such as no man may experience who deposits his mammon 
of unrighteousnesness in bankers’ cellars. Besides,” he added, “it is 
uncommon—to say the least of it.” 

After indulging his vanity for a while, he began to think of 
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retiring, but his intention was nipped unexpectedly in the bud; he 
heard the door of the treasure-room slam suddenly. He was shut in. 
That was bad enough; but the unpleasantness of being unwillingly 
imprisoned was simultaneously increased by the failure of the electric 
light. ‘The incandescent lamp had been extinguished at the same 
time, and he found himself in total darkness. 

“Well, I’m blest!” he exclaimed. ‘The bang of the door has 
shaken the lamp out or turned off the switch. Never mind—never 
mind, I can soon put that right. If it comes to the worst, I can feel 
my way out.” 

At that moment, however, there commenced a very faint but 
unmistakable vibration of the whole chamber. In a few moments 
more, a strange rippling became audible, and something pattered 
distinctly and continuously on the mosaic at Bonamy Chadwick’s 
feet. 

He realised the facts immediately. The safe was sinking! and 
the water had begun to leak in at the unprotected keyhole. 

“Confound it all!” he muttered uneasily. ‘Something must 
have gone wrong with the machinery.” 

He pressed his finger over the tiny orifice in the door, and arrested 
the flow of water, while he reflected on the situation. He was 
conscious that no great danger was to be feared from the trifling 
influx of water, for it would take hours to reach the height of his 
ankles; but the persistent trickle was inimical to clearness of 
intellect. He continued rapidly revolving the matter in his mind. 

“Tt is lucky,” he thought, “that, when planning this place I 
foresaw the possibility of a breakdown like this. As soon as we 
touch bottom, I can disconnect the elevator apparatus that appears 
to be out of order, and set a chain-gear in action, to raise the safe. 
Still it is unpleasant—decidedly unpleasant. No doubt it all comes 
of setting one’s heart on things of this earth. Of course one cannot 
expect to have possessions without a certain amount of care and respon- 
sibility attached to them. But, I say, ‘moth and rust’ are nothing to 
this sort of thing.” 

A slight thud, and ‘an ending of the vibration, announced that the 
floor of the safe had touched bottom. 

“First of all I must turn up the light,” he said, speaking with a 
good deal of sangfroid for.a man so perilously placed through a 
defect in his own mechanical contrivances, 

He peered about, therefore—meanwhile keeping one finger on the 
keyhole—till his eye recognised the phosphorescent glow of the 
tablet marking the position of the electric switch. Then stretching 
out his disengaged arm in the darkness, he placed his fingers on 
the spot where he knew the handle to be. But instead of alighting 
on a cool and shapely knob of lignum vite, he encountered something 
clammy—soft, warm. 

An exclamation of astcnishment escaped him, and he drew back 
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his arm, as though stung. What had he touched? A hand— 
unmistakably, a hand—a human hand! 

Chadwick had recoiled, horror-stricken. He had believed his 
secret to bean absolute one. He had calculated that his strong-room 
was burglar-proof, and that his treasures were as secure as human 
power could make them. It seemed to him utterly impossible for 
anyone on earth to follow him to this retreat. Yet there could not 
be a human hand without a body. Clearly—too clearly—there was 
another occupant of the safe. ‘Though that individual could not be 
seen in the pitchy darkness, and had not as yet made himself heard, 
he was there—shut in with Chadwick—unmistakably,. 

“Who’s there?” Chadwick cried instinctively. There was no 
reply. 

‘The ensuing silence seemed insupportable ; and Chadwick’s tongue 
stuck dryly to the roof of his mouth, as a hundred uncomfortable 
questions crowded into his mind. 

Who was the intruder? Was it aman ora woman? It was pro- 
bably a man. How did he come there? What did he want in such 
a place? Why had he not spoken? Did he know the mysteries of 
the intricate mechanism, and was he conscious of the character of 
the priceless treasures in the safe? If so, how had he discovered 
the secret ? , 

Chadwick was recalled (as it were) to consciousness by the pattering 
trickle from the leak in the door. He covered the keyhole again 
with the finger of one hand, while he felt near the phosphorescent 
tablet for a second switch-handle, namely the one controlling the 
alternative gear by which he intended to raise the safe. But again 
his purpose was frustrated. ‘This handle too was secured from his 
grasp. ‘The position was occupied by another, or the same, human 
hand—the hand of a man—probably (by the feel of it) the hand of a 
gentleman. 

The distracted millionaire again started back in fear. 

‘Great Scott!” he cried, using the conventional oath—‘“ what is 
the meaning of this ?” 

Then there dawned upon him a hideous suspicion that he knew the 
identity of the owner of the hand. For to one man only had he ever 
spoken of his scheme ; to that man alone had he shown his keys. It 
seemed impossible that a friend should so unscrupulously betray his 
confidence, and——_ But the neglected jet of water tapped im- 
patiently on the tesserae of the floor, and claimed his attention once 
more. Again he covered up the little gap with his finger. ‘Then he 
wildly addressed his fellow-prisoner. 

“For mercy’s sake, speak—whoever you are!” 

Even in his own ears the words sounded dull and distant. As he 
listened for some reply to his appeal he felt acutely the strange 
sensation of being wholly cut off from the living world and immured 
alive. He had never before considered what a volume of sound—nay, 
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music—there is in the mere atmosphere of the world above-ground, 
however still the surroundings. 

In the midst of this silence that could almost be “ heard,” and this 
darkness that could almost be “cut with a knife,” came the response 
for which in trembling agony he had long been waiting. 

“ Bonamy Chadwick!” began a deep, unearthly, yet familiar voice. 

“ Denvers !” 

“Ves, Chadwick—it is I.” 

“Great Heavens, man! what are you doing here?” asked 
Chadwick, in astonishment at the realisation of his suspicion that 
Denvers was the culprit; yet plucking up heart on remembering 
that, after all, the man was an old chum, and might be perfectly 
harmless. 

“What am I doing here?” repeated the voice of Denvers, with 
a laugh. 

“Yes,” Chadwick went on, almost peevishly. ‘ You have nearly 
frightened me out of my life.” 

“Have I?” 

“Yes, Denvers. Perhaps you do not know that you have also 
placed yourself in fearful danger.” 

“TI know it, my friend—quite as well as you do, But what does 
mere danger signify to a man who is both tired of life and without 
money?” 

“My dear Denvers, why talk like this at such a time? You ought 
to know I am always ready to help you with a hundred or two— 
or indeed a thousand or so, if things are so bad with you as 
all that.” 

“T am much obliged to you, Master Bonamy,” sneered Denvers. 

“Well, then,” begged Chadwick, “turn up the light—like a good 
fellow—and we will get out of this.” 

“Not yet,” replied Denvers with a hoarse laugh, “not yet. You 
see, I have something very particular to say to you first. You have 
been blessed with more of the world’s wealth than is good for you, 
Chadwick. You waste your money, and spoii the world’s markets, 
Meantime you don’t spend a couple of thousand a year on legitimate 
good-living. ‘To have more than an income of two thousand is not 
wholesome for a man like you. With me it is different. I am 
eminently fitted to relieve you of the surplus of your mammon of 
unrighteousness, over aud above a hundred thousand pounds or so, of 
which I should be sorry to deprive you.” 

“Good God! Denvers—what do you mean ?” 

““T mean precisely this: You must let me, unmolested, fill my 
pockets with everything I choose to take from here.” 

“Ts there anything else?” began Chadwick, with biting sarcasm. 

“Yes,” replied Denvers. ‘ Whatever I appropriate must be, from 
that moment, my property—yes, mine absolutely. You will sign a 
paper, before we leave this place, stating that you give me these 
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valuables, of your own free will, and as a token of friendship ; and 
that in the event of your death, or otherwise, no legal proceedings 
against me shall hold good.” 

“T doubt if such an agreement would prove valid when put to 
the test,” observed Chadwick, who was only too glad of any excuse 
for not consenting to his companion’s preposterous demands. 

“That is my affair,” retorted Denvers. ‘“ Besides, you will pass me 
your word of honour as a gentleman—which I know you to be—that 
the arrangement shall hold good.” 

“T am flattered by your good opinion of me, Mr. Denvers. But if 
I refuse to consent to this bargain ?” 

“Take my advice, instead, my friend; consent, and make the best 
of it.” 

‘Well, perhaps, I will do so, Denvers—when we are out of this 
detestable place. We are throwing away precious time, and the air 
here is getting exhausted. Turn up the light, do.” 

Mr. Denvers, however, did not seem to be satisfied with the 
promise—such as it was. Once “out of this detestable place” and 
his advantage over Bonamy Chadwick would be at an end. 

“‘No, Chadwick,” he replied. ‘That proposa: will not suit my 
book. Whatever has to be settled must be settled here, once and for 
all. It is ‘now or never’—my terms, or none at all.” , 

“ And if I say ‘none at all,’ Denvers ?” 

‘You will have to take the consequences. But—confound it all! 
—lI hope to goodness it won’t come to that. We have always been 
good friends till now. You had much better sign the paper I spoke 
of, and be done with it.” 

‘“‘ There is no pen, ink, or paper here,” said Chadwick, who clutched 
eagerly at an apparent obstacle rather than face a direct explanation 
of the threatened alternative implied by “ taking the consequences.” 

“‘ As to paper,” suggested Denvers with provoking coolness—“ the 
back of a letter will do. As for pen and ink—why, you are always 
in possession of some new and ingenious toy or other. I dare swear 
you have a stylograph pen in your pocket at the present moment.” 

Chadwick could not deny it. He never went anywhere without the 
“ ingenious toy.” 

“Ah!” continued the other. “I see I am right. It is just as 
well, too; for I never carry these ‘stylograph’ things. By the way, 
Bonamy—there is another condition; rather an unpleasant one, I 
fear. I shall require at least forty-eight hours’ law. You must pass 
away the time, as best you can, within the strong-room. You will 
not die, my friend. I will see that the two keys of the outer door 
are returned to your servants, together with instructions for working 
the combination to open the door, in time to prevent fatal con- 
sequences.” 

This frightful proposition, to say nothing of the savage coolness 
with which it was made, proved too much for Bonamy Chadwick's 
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temper. ‘The loss of his darling treasures would, in all conscience, be 
a great enough calamity. But an incarceration of two whole days and 
nights into the bargain, under such conditions—without light, food, 
and air—would involve the failure of reason, if not of life. On the 
top of this came the thought of the cold-blooded cruelty of the man 
whom he had often befriended and always deemed grateful. He was 
roused to more determined opposition. 

“‘T refuse your terms, Denvers.” 

“Then, Bonamy Chadwick, I must take the course of a desperate 
man and fight for what you deny me. I know enough to see that it 
is as easy for me to get out of this hole as to get into it. If I kill 
you first, no one will ever be any the wiser. I shall escape. You 
will rot here till the house is pulled down.” 

The millionaire’s breath forsook him as he listened. The diabolical 
conception of his enemy proved that there was no chance of mercy. 
As further argument would be thrown away on such a miscreant he 
resolved to “ take the consequences.” He considered, moreover, that 
he was clearly entitled to protect himself without regard to niceties of 
duelling etiquette. His adversary being absolutely merciless, he de- 
cided to attack before the other had time to carry into effect any part 
of his fiendish intent. 

Chadwick drew his revolver. Pointing it quickly in the direction 
in which he believed Denvers to be standing, he fired. 

A wild laugh rang out amid the myriad echoes that vibrated in the 
steel chamber. The enemy had been missed, and the bullet had 
smashed to atoms a priceless malachite vase. 

Incensed with his evil fortune, Chadwick again raised the revolver, 
and fired; but a volley of jeers from Denvers showed that he was 
untouched. 

And now the latter turned the tables on his assailant. While 
Chadwick moved cautiously round the marble pedestal and slab 
standing in the centre of the floor, and tried to decide in which 
quarter to aim next, a flash of fire half blinded him, and a bullet 
pinged on the steel over his head. ‘The shooter was, in turn, shot at. 

He perceived at once that the circumstances were enlarged. It 
was no longer a mere question of shooting, but one of being shot at. 
There could be no escape from the desperate conclusion. Each 
combatant was armed; each desperate. The fearful duel must be 
fought out to the end, and the man of most resource would win. 

Chadwick was now at a point opposite to the door. He strained his 
ears in vain for a sound to guide him as to the movements of Mr. 
Denvers. He glared before him in an attempt to penetrate the black 
obscurity of the place, of course without avail. He shifted his ground 
slightly, and listened, but the only sound was the patter on the 
tesserae of the released jet of water from the keyhole. 

Now Chadwick reflected that it was of no use whatever to shoot 
aimlessly into space. Besides, the combatant that fired first would 
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probably betray his position to the other. Yet a masterly inactivity 
might prove to be the very worst mistake ; for if the enemy revealed 
himself, it might be by placing a bullet at the same time in a vital 
point of Chadwick’s anatomy. 

Suddenly an idea sprang to his mind. He (Chadwick) was no 
more at a loss to divine the movements of Denvers, than Denvers 
must be in the attempt to anticipate his. He could afford to risk 
the danger of being approximately “ localised ” by Denvers, if he could 
thereby “localise” Denvers with still greater precision. ‘This was 
perfectly possible. Four undischarged cartridges remained in_ his 
revolver. He would fire two—aiming low, first to the right, then to 
the left. This—if it did not disable—ought to induce Denvers to 
retire to the opposite side of the room, and to cross the spot where 
the phosphorescent tablet was fixed at a height of four or five feet 
from the floor. ‘The disappearance of the little beacon for a single 
instant would disclose to Chadwick the exact position of his adversary, 
and Denvers would be a dead man. 

Chadwick resolved to act accordingly. He fired twice—once to 
the right, once to the left. Neither shot hit Denvers; for a quantity 
of damage to glass and china was the evident consequence of each 
pull of the trigger. Strangely enough, Denvers did not respond 
by firing back (as before), expressing in laughter his contempt for 
Chadwick’s shooting. Otherwise, however, the result of the two 
discharges of the weapon was precisely what Chadwick expected. 
The tablet blinked. 

Acting instantly on the indication given, Chadwick fired his two 
last remaining cartridges, and waited in horrid expectation for some 
sign of the result. 

Five or six seconds crawled away like an eternity spent in the 
appalling shades of Tartarus, and then came a significant response. 

“ Six—barrels—eh—Bonamy—Chadwick ! ” 

Horror and despair seized upon the unhappy millionaire, for he 
had spent all his ammunition, and the fiend was untouched. 

The conflict must now be a hand-to-hand one, at desperate odds. 
Chadwick’s case seemed hopeless, and he almost gave himself up for 
lost altogether. But the least heroic of us will fight well when there 
is absolutely nothing else to be done. So, with the reckless courage 
of despair Chadwick determined to die game, grappling the foe—the 
savage, mysterious antagonist—of whom he had seen nothing and 
whose presence was known only by his voice. 

He made a vague rush for the enemy. ‘The noise of his move- 
ments, however, merely betrayed him to Denvers, who fired on him 
—fired on him—fired on him—one barrel after another, till the 
miserable target counted that there could be but one more barrel to 
be discharged. Only by a miracle did he remain unhurt, while every 
fragile treasure around him was being smashed into what is commonly 
called ‘“ smithereens.” 
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For a few moments he crouched unmanned and motionless in a 
corner, and gasped feebly amid the noxious fumes that filled the 
room. 

He saw plainly that he had but one more chance, namely, to escape 
from the safe. Hitherto he had been allowed no opportunity of 
doing this, but now it might be possible. He proposed to edge 
along the wall, till he reached the phosphorescent tablet. If Denvers 
was not in possession as before, it would be possible to touch a handle 
and raise the safe. ‘To open the door and fly would then be the 
work of an instant. Meanwhile Denvers lay low. 

While working this out, Chadwick noticed amid the silence that 
the jet of water had ceased to flow. The discovery lent him new life. 
It appeared that the safe had risen again out of its watery bed during 
the progress of the duel; possibly of its own accord, possibly in 
consequence of some kind bullet striking the handle of the proper 
switch. Be that as it may Bonamy saw a ray of hope. Freedom was 
in view. 

Nay, in three seconds the steel door swung open, and Chadwick 
rushed out into the well-lighted larger strong-room. Denvers within 
seized his final opportunity, and fired for the last time out of the 
darkness—aiming through the aperture as Chadwick made his last 
great effort, and slammed to the door of the safe. 

“Free!” cried Bonamy “free! And Denvers, thank God, 
locked in!” 

Staggering through the outer strong-room door into the smoking- 
room he felt a red-hot pain on his wrist. On becoming aware that 
the last bullet fired by Denvers had wounded him, he dropped 
exhausted and insensible upon the divan, on which he had stretched 
himself (cigar in hand) shortly after ushering Denvers out of the hall- 
door. 

* * * * * * 

How long he remained unconscious, he cannot tell. It seemed a 
century. When he came to himself, he rose, somewhat giddy and 
nervous, and shook out of his sleeve the half-consumed cigar he had 
been smoking. It had burnt his wrist. Then he lighted a candle 
on the table beside him. 

“Confound that Hindoo lamp,” he muttered. “It is always on 
the point of going out. No wonder it looks like a phosphorescent 
tablet. How it does smell, too!” 

He extinguished the dying flame as he spoke. 

“ Three o’clock!” he then exclaimed, looking at his watch. ‘ By 
Jove! I almost think Denvers is right, after all. As good a fellow 
as ever lived—Denvers. ‘Those schemes of mine have nearly turned 
my head. And if this is what they are going to lead to, I had better 
take his advice and abandon them, sharp!” 
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TENACITY VERSUS STRENGTH. 


The grapple plant (Harpagophytum), is a prostrate herb growing in 
South Africa ; its flowers are purple, and in shape like the English fox- 
glove. Its fruit has very formidable hooks, which, by clinging to any 
passer-by, is conveyed to situations where its seeds may find suitable 
conditions for growth. 

The principle is illustrated by the burrs of the English burdock. Sir 
John Lubbock says it has been known to kill lions. 


HE full African sun, from a sky of the hardest blue, poured 
down its fierce rays on the sandy plains beneath, which, 
already overcharged with heat, reflected them back from its yellowish 
surface, till the air felt like solid iron bands of heat. Here and 
there, over the desolate waste, appeared patches of the dark green, 
thorny, thick nabbuk bushes. On the outskirts of the plain lay a 
tropical forest The fierce heat of the mid-day sun had stopped all 
movement, and silenced all sounds, except the perpetual buzz of the 
mosquitoes and flies, and the ceaseless energy of ants and beetles, 
that, amidst the red and yellow sand, carried on the work of their 
busy life. 

The heat lessening on the approach of evening, all things began 
to breathe with less difficulty, and to fill the air with the uproar of 
their cries. From the forest came the deafening noise of howling 
monkeys, the chatter and shrieks of parrots, the piercing chirp of the 
cicadas, which sounded like the steam whistles of locomotive engines ; 
and, mingling with the hubbub, the low growling moan of some 
beast of prey on the move after its victims. While a short time 
since all was silence, now all was uproar. 

From the horizon came bounding along a herd of the jetel or 
hartebeest antelope, with their beautiful red chestnut skins glistening 
in the declining sun like the coats of well-groomed English hunters. 
Rapidly approaching they stopped by a patch of nabbuk bushes to 
eat of the small fruit, which, like miniature apples about the size of 
nutmegs, had fallen in large quantities to the ground. The leader 
of the herd mounted a white ant-hill to keep faithful watch over his 
flock against any approaching danger. 

Amidst some tall grasses, that lay between the forest and the 
nabbuk bushes, a lion awoke from his mid-day sleep; he stretched 
himself lazily first with one paw, then with the other, and, with eyes 
dull from sleep, surveyed leisurely the plain before him. 

Suddenly he spied the herd of antelopes feeding on the fruit of 
the nabbuk bushes. At once the loosened muscles became firm, 
and drawn out like whip-cord, the head rigid and attentive, the body 
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crouched close to the ground, the eyes fixed, bright and cruel; the 
tufted tail quivering with emotion, moved slowly from side to side. 

In this attitude he remained for some few moments, as if consider- 
ing how best to reach, without being perceived, within spring of the 
herd of antelopes. Softly and slowly he began to move amidst the 
grass that lay between him and the nabbuk bushes; one clumsy shake 
of the grasses above him, or the slightest exposure of his body would 
have given the alarm to the watchful leader of the antelope herd, and 
a few moments would have seen them disappear on the clear cut 
horizon. 

The flexible and obedient great paws guided the crouching lithe 
body, step by step, slowly along, without so much as causing a dead 
stem of grass to crackle. Moving forward a few paces, with every 
step considered ; then pausing, as if resting from the extreme tension 
that this cautious approach caused him, taking advantage of every 
bit of ground and cover with perfect judgment, the result of tradition 
and practice, the great beast crept on. 

Now and then a feeling of alarm crept over the herd of antelopes, 
who would cease to eat and gaze fixedly in the direction of their 
danger ; but then the lion would cease his approach, remain perfectly 
still, his body becoming a match in colour with the ground and 
grass through which he was crawling. ‘The antelopes, seeing nothing, 
and hearing nothing, and the wind not being favourable, telling no 
tales, they would recover from their alarm and go on feeding. “And 
so the trial of alertness and strategy went on. 

The lion at last came to the edge of the grass, a long space 
separating him from the nearest antelope. Could he spring the 
distance, or would he fall short, and slink away ashamed of his 
failure ? 

He paused for a few seconds to collect together all his strength 
for the final leap; the body crouched close to the ground, and bent 
backwards well over the hind hocks, the head firm and raised, the 
claws sent into the ground for a better grip, the body oscillating 
backwards and forwards a few times, and then with a great roar, the 
tawny lion sprang. 

He had measured his strength rightly; one great paw came down 
with sledge-hammer violence on the beautiful head of the nearest 
antelope. 

With growls and kind purrings the great beast began his work of 
destruction. Every now and then, as the lion lay across the mangled 
body of his victim, he would pause and look around, but with no fear 
in his look ; for what other inhabitant of the waste would contest his 
ownership? what danger could lie in wait for him? And so he fed 
without any dread. 

As the sun was about to set, a refreshing breeze came whispering 
from the forest over the sandy plain towards this strange mystery of 

life and death. Gaining in strength, it drove slowly on the fruit of 
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the grapple plant, whose formidable-looking hooks were awaiting to 
attach themselves to any passer-by, so that it might be conveyed to 
some spot, where the seed contained within the array of hooks might 
find suitable lodgment for growth. Rounding themselves into balls, 
sometimes travelling faster, sometimes slower, sometimes stopping 
altogether, according to the varying strength of the soothing, refresh- 
ing breeze. On they came, dry, roundish balls, innocent-looking 
enough, and apparently not likely to do harm to anything. 

At last one lazily rolled under the hind quarters of the lion as he 
lay occupied with his victim, and unrolling itself, the hooks very 
slowly got hold of his tawny quarters, at first so gently that the lion 
fed on unheeding. As the hooks got a firmer hold, they began to 
curl and creep into the flesh, until a sudden grip revealed to the lion 
that something unusual was upon his quarters. 

With a deep growl he lifted himself off the carcase of the deer to 
examine the source of his annoyance. At first he tried to brush off 
the fruit with his front paw, but the hooks had now got firm hold, and 
were not to be easily moved. After repeated efforts he desisted, and 
smelt it with his nose, not understanding what it was, or why it was 
there. The, hooks gradually tightening their hold, were now giving 
the lion considerable pain, which caused him to lose his composure 
somewhat, and with deep angry growls he worked all the harder with 
his front paws to remove the tenacious fruit. But the more he did 
so, the firmer it clung, and the worse grew the pain, till driven to 
desperation, he seized the fruit in his mouth and tried to tear it away 
from its lodgment. But the fruit remained firm. 

Agonised with pain, he now lost his majestic self-control, and with 
savage mutterings tore away with all his strength. At last the 
tenacious fruit gave way into the lion’s mouth, but still obedient to 
its nature, it wound its sharp prongs into the tongue, roof and throat 
of the distracted and maddened beast. 

Then the dreadful death agony began. Growling, moaning 
blinded with pain, the noble head jerking rapidly from side to side, 
the mane flying about in utter confusion, the mouth wide open. 
Rolling on the ground, standing up, rolling again, running round and 
round, standing still, lifting his head high up in the air, burying it in 
the sands; tearing at his mouth with his claws, the weary death 
struggle went on. 

At last the great pulsing of life beat feebler, the efforts grew less 
agonising, the resignation to death more complete. He lay wearily 
down by the chestnut antelope, his body quivering, his eyes starting 
from his head, his breath coming with increasing difficulty. Worn 
out by the struggle, the muscles relaxed and the body lay out at full 
length on the sand, twitching convulsively. Now and again with a 
deep moan, he would stagger on to his legs, but to fall back again 
more lifeless than before. 

At last the weary death struggle gradually ceased, the convulsions 
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and twitchings grew less and less violent, till perfect stillness stole 
over that habitation of strength and endurance. 

The noise at the setting of the tropical sun had ceased, again all 
was quiet as in the midst of the mid-day heat, only now and again 
broken in upon by the quack-quack of the tree-frog, the melancholy 
call of the night-jar or the occasional shriek of a monkey, seized upon 
by some animal of prey. 

The pale light of the African moon shone forth from a clear sky, 
dotted with innumerable stars. Its gentle beams fell upon the strange 
tragedy, embracing with its calm light the mangled antelope, the 
choked lion, the buried seed. It shone on, very still, doing its own 
work in the midst of the universe of mystery. 

H. B. M. Bucuanan, B.A. 


CHATEAUBRIAND’S TOMB, ST. MALO. 


THERE will he rest—his head turned to the sea 
And as in life 

He will attain his immortality 
Through storm and strife. 


The centuries will murmur round his tomb, 
And billows meet 

Along his native shore in midnight gloom 
To kiss his feet. 


So when o’er summer seas the white sails glide 
And days slip past, 

The sweet repose of holy eventide 
Will come at last. 


And the eternal song from shore to shore 
Of restless wave 

Will lull to sleep the heart that beats no more 
In Réné’s grave. 


C. E. MEETKERKE, 
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A MODERN LATCHKEY 
I, 


**’T*HAT is the best book I have ever read!” 

Vere Beresford threw down the volume she held as she spoke, 
and leaning forward, with her elbows on her knees, thrust her fingers 
through her curly hair. 

“You make that remark about every book you read,” observed her 
sister Pauline. 

Pauline was lying in an uncomfortable attitude on the floor, a maga- 
zine in her hand and her head on a footstool. ‘The girls’ sitting-room 
was luxuriously furnished ; but they preferred to be “ unconventional,” 
as they termed it. 

“ But this is really far and away the best book I have ever come 
across,” replied Vere, springing lightly to her feet and proceeding to 
pace the room with her hands behind her back. 

‘What is it about ?” asked Pauline lazily. 

“It is about the emancipation of woman!” 

“Oh, yes, I know all about that,” said Pauline, turning another 
page of her magazine. “Factory girls and that sort of thing.” 

‘My dear Pauline, you are behind the times. It is not ‘ factory 
girls and that sort of thing’ at all. It is you and I.” 

“You and I?” said Pauline, turning over on her other side that 
she might look at her sister more conveniently. ‘“ What do we want 
to be emancipated from ?” 

** All this,” said Vere concisely, waving her hand round the room. 

Pauline followed the gesture with her eyes. She looked first at 
their writing-table heaped with books and papers, then at the open 
piano, and finally at the golf clubs that hung in a rack on the wall. 

“Do you mean the luxuries of life?” she asked. 

“No, no,” said her sister impatiently. ‘You are awfully stupid 
to-day. I mean that we want emancipation from all the galling 
restrictions to which women are subjected. ‘This book is full of 
modern ideas ; it preaches a crusade against the tyranny of parents, 
and denounces the systems that make women the slaves of men when 
they ought to be their equals.” 

“* But father and mother are not tyrants!” exclaimed Pauline. 

“Oh, no; of course I don’t mean father and mother; I mean 
parents in the abstract. But we are restricted all the same, Pauline ; 
this book says that girls ought to be allowed the same liberty as their 
brothers, that they ought to have latchkeys and go in and out as they 
choose, that they should be permitted to learn by experience in fact, 
and not have their lives preached down by a little store of maxims.” 
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“T think a latchkey would be nice,” said Pauline, seizing upon the 
idea most easily comprehensible. “I hate having to ring when we 
have been out in the rain, because Perkins always tells mother if we 
come in wet, and then there is such a fuss.” 

“Oh, but I don’t mean for little things like that,” said Vere. 
* Just think how delightful it would be to go about alone in the 
evening. I shall never get on with my literary work unless i can see 
more of life; you and I couid soon gain a wonderful experience if we 
had more liberty.” 

“ But you wouldn’t take a district when mother wanted you to offer 
to visit,” said Pauline. ‘ You said then you knew enough of life.” 

Vere shrugged her shoulders ; it was not always convenient to have 
a sister-with an accurate memory. 

“T know quite enough of that s/de of life,” she explained. ‘ Don’t 
you remember that I went three times to visit a woman who was ill in 
the almshouse? I want to see other kinds of life.” 

“ What kinds ?” asked Pauline. 

“Really, Pauline, you have no more mind than a mole! I should 
like to write a set of articles on “ Man from a woman’s point of view.” 
It would be a splendid idea. I can imagine them all. The 
Journalist. ‘The Politician. The Clubman. ‘The City Man. But 
to be able to do a thing like that I must be free to do what I like. 
Take the politicians for instance ; it is no good to get an order for the 
House ; we must go to the meetings of political clubs. Ladies do go 
as reporters sometimes.” 

She seemed lost in a dream of future greatness ; but Pauline drew 
her back to sober reality again. 

“‘T am sure father and mother would never allow you to go to places 
of that sort,” she said. 

“There it is!” said Vere sharply. ‘ However kind they may be, 
they are unconscious tyrants all the same. What right have they to 
intervene between me and my career?” 

Pauline saw that she was becoming angry and hastened to smooth 
things over. 

“There is no knowing what we can do till we try,” she said. “ You 
had better ask father to let us have a latchkey and that may lead on 
to other things in time.” 

“Very well,” said the sister; “let us go, then. No time like the 
present !” 

“There is no such great hurry, is there?” said Pauline. ‘We had 
better think it over again. We might repent.” 

“Repent!” said Vere. “I am not quite so weak-minded as all 
that, I hope. What I resolve todo, I do. Let us go at once; father 
and mother are in the library, I know.” 

Mr. Beresford’s town house was a luxurious abode, for he was a man 
of wealth. He loved his daughters tenderly, and was most indulgent 


‘to them, but he was often filled with anxiety about Vere. Where she 
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picked up her notions from, her parents could not tell, but they were 
frequently such as startled and even shocked them. She had an 
active brain and a strong ambition, and she was wont to denounce 
the opinions of those who differed from her as “ old-fashioned 
prejudices.” 

Pauline was of a different mould, but she was so completely under 
her sister’s influence that she had no power to resist her, and the 
father and mother often sadly felt that their children lived in a 
world apart. 

“ Father,” exclaimed Vere, bursting into the library where her 
parents were sitting, ‘I have a most important request to make, and 
I hope that any preconceived ideas will not prevent you from granting 
it. ‘The time has come when a blow must be struck for the cause of 
freedom.” 

“T thought you had come to the conclusion that the Russian 
serfs are better off as they are?” said her father, looking rather 
bewildered. 

“Oh, yes, I don’t mean the serfs. ‘The freedom I speak of now is 
the freedom of half the population of the globe. It is all very well 
for men to sneer at us, but the time is fast coming when they will 
have to acknowledge that our abilities fully equal theirs). Women are 
the coming race, whatever their detractors may say!” , 

“But what is your request?” said Mr. Beresford, as she paused 
rather out of breath and looked at him with her curly head thrown 
back and her hands clasped behind her. 

“‘T want a latchkey of my own,” said Vere. 

“You must let me think a minute,” said her father, gravely. 
“ How will the fact of your having a latchkey give freedom to half 
the population of the globe?” 

“It is the principle of the thing,” said Vere impatiently, “not the 
thing itself! Every woman who is allowed the liberty that should be 
hers by right represents one step in the road to freedom.” 

Mrs. Beresford had been listening all this time with eyes full of 
consternation, and now she broke in upon her daughter’s speech. 

“My dear child,” she said, “what are you talking about? It 
makes my blood run cold to hear you. But I am sure your father 
will never consent.” 

** My dear,” said Mr. Beresford, turning to his wife, “I must ask 
you to trust me in this matter, for I daresay you will be surprised at 
my decision. I will grant your request, Vere; that is to say, I will 
give you a latchkey and your full liberty for a week from to-day ; and 
at the end of that time you must be ready to produce the key and to 
give me a full account of what you have done. Are you willing to 
have it on this condition ?” 

“ Quite,” said Vere, with a triumphant look. 

He went to his writing-table, and unlocking an inner drawer, took 
out a latchkey. 
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“ This is my duplicate key,” he said, “and the only stipulation I 
make is that you do not lose it.” 

“You need not be afraid,” said Vere; ‘‘ women are not all careless 
alike ; itis a great mistake to sweep countless individuals into a single 
class.” 

“Well, suppose you go away now and discuss your individuality 
with Pauline,” said Mr. Beresford. 

He saw the expression on his wife’s face, and he wanted to explain 
his action to her. 

“Oh, William, how could you agree?” said poor Mrs. Beresford, as 
soon at the door was shut. ‘“ That poor headstrong girl! who knows 
what will come of it?” 

“T told you that you must trust me,” said her husband, “and I 
think you will find that I was right. Vere has plenty of good principle 
to guide her, and she knows very well what she is about. If I had 
refused her request she would have been strengthened in the belief 
that she is a martyr, but now she will respect the trust that I have 
shown in her. After all, she wants no more liberty than hundreds of 
girls have who earn their own living.” 

“But our girls have been brought up so differently!” said Mrs. 
Beresford. 

“Then it is a good thing that they should shift for themselves a 
little. Vere thinks so well of herself that a few mistakes would do her 
all the good in the world.” 

Vere meanwhile was rejoicing over her new possession. 

** Now I shall be able to accomplish something really worth doing !” 
she exclaimed enthusiastically to her sister. ‘ Father will never take 
back the liberty he has once given, and I shall live my own life instead 
of other people’s. I shall give my whole time and thoughts to my 
work, and you will see I shall come in on a flood tide! I shall take 
up some grand cause and fight for it with my pen.” 

“You used to say that as soon as you had your own way, you 
would go and discover the Ark,” said Pauline. 

“Oh, yes, but that was before I had really begun to think. It is 
humanity I strive for now; the present not the past for which I live.” 

“ And what shall you do first for humanity?” asked Pauline. 

“One can do nothing without knowledge, and knowledge comes 
only by observation, and observation is impossible when one is shut 
up within four walls. We will go out and observe.” 

“Very well,” said Pauline. “I hcpe it won’t rain.” 

“Rain? What would it matter if it did?” 

“The streets are so nasty when it rains,” said Pauline with a 
shudder. “I hate getting the bottom of my dress muddy.” 

“You are absolutely devoid of public spirit,” said Vere scornfully. 
“‘ However, I suppose I must make the best of you. Iam glad that 
father and mother are going out to dinner to-night. We can begin 


’ our experiment at once.” 
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Mr. and Mrs. Bereford were no sooner out of the house than the 
two girls swallowed a hasty tea and set off on their expedition. The 
long April day had only just faded and there was nothing very novel 
or awe-inspiring in the sense of being out, except the knowledge that 
they need not return until they chose. 

“TI don’t see that there is any difference,” said Pauline, ‘ except 
that one does not meet anybody one knows.” 

“That is just what is so delightful,” said Vere. ‘All the mere 
votaries of fashion are gone, leaving the field to their more useful 
neighbours.” 

“Ts that what you call a useful neighbour?” asked Pauline, as a 
shabbily dressed man held out his hand as they passed and asked for 
money. 

“No, of course not,” said Vere, shaking her head at the man and 
hurrying on. 

But in another minute her tone changed to one of alarm. 
“ Pauline!” she said, “ what shall we do? He is following us.” 

Pauline looked over her shoulder nervously and saw that the 
beggar was close at their heels. If it had been in the daytime he 
would probably not have dared to pursue ladies in an open thorough- 
fare; but as‘it was he dodged their steps persistently while he 
continued his appeal for money. 

Pauline was shaking with fright by this time, but Vere had some 
presence of mind left, and suddenly stepping to the edge of the pave- 
ment she hailed a passing hansom, and throwing a coin to the beggar 
she thrust her sister in and jumped in after her. 

“Where to, mum?” said the driver, peering through his little trap 
door. 

“Number 20, Bridgwater Square,” said Vere. 

“‘ Are you going home already ?” cried Pauline in amazement. 

Vere made no answer and her sister knew better than to question 
her. It seemed rather ignominious to beat such a speedy retreat, 
but Pauline for her part was rather relieved at being spared any more 
observing” at present, and she watched the latchkey being used for 
the first time with much inward satisfaction. 

“JT think we had better have supper now,” said Vere, who 
was determined not to confess that their expedition had been a 
failure, “and after that I shall do some writing. What we have 
seen has given rise to thoughts that I should like to put down at 
once.” 

Pauline wondered secretly what these thoughts might be, but she 
said nothing till supper was over, for she was still rather shaken by 
their adventure. 

“What are you going to write about?” she asked, when they re- 
turned to their sitting-room and Vere was established at the writing- 
table with a vast array of blank foolscap before her. 

“Indiscriminate charity,” said Vere. “That beggar made me 
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think of it. ‘ Indiscriminate charity is a kind of wild benevolence.’ 
Don’t you think that is a good opening sentence, Pauline ?” 

“Ves,” said Pauline, “but it seems to me like a parody of one of 
Bacon’s.” 

“That doesn’t matter in the least,” said Vere, and there was silence 
for a while as her pen travelled busily over the paper. 

Pauline was turning the pages of her book, but she looked several 
times at her sister as though she wished to say something, and at last 
she ventured to speak. 

“T thought I saw you throw that man half-a-crown ?” she said. 

‘So I did,” said Vere abstractedly. 

“Oh,” said Pauline. “Shall you put that in as an instance of 
wild benevolence ? ” 

“No,” said Vere, roused by the question. “I only did it to get 
rid of him.” 

“ But I heard you scolding father fearfully the other day because 
he said he gave a man something to get rid of him. You said it was 
putting convenience before principle.” 

“Tt is quite different for a man,” said Vere; “father had nothing 
to be afraid of, whereas we might have been knocked down.” 

She flushed uneasily as soon as she had uttered the last words and 
looked at her sister. It was a speech that laid her open to an awkward 
retort, considering that her chief contention was the absolute equality 
of man and woman; but happily for her the inconsistency was lost 
upon Pauline, and she finished her essay in peace. 


II. 


“T HAVE got a grand project in my head!” said Vere to her sister 
next morning. 

Pauline’s terrors of the evening before were all forgotten in the light 
of day, and she felt rather pleased that they were not to end their 
experiment in so tame a manner. 

“* What is it ?” she asked. 

“There is to be a political meeting in a hall not far from here; it 
is to be open to anybody, and we will go. I shall write an article on 
it, and send it to one of the papers.” 

“‘ How did you hear of it?” asked Pauline. 

“Charles Ferrars told me,” said Vere, rather reluctantly. 

“Oh!” said Pauline. 

There was a short silence and then Vere began to speak in an 
explanatory tone as though her sister had accused her of something. 

“Of course he will not see us even if he is there,” she said, “ for 
we shall be in disguise.” 

“In disguise !” exclaimed Pauline. 
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“Yes, After last night’s experience I have come to the conclusion 
that we must not go about in our ordinary dress, it attracts far too 
much notice. I think we might wear our dark ulsters, but we must 
buy some plain hats.” 

As soon as lunch was over they sallied out and invested in two 
small felt hats, and two black woollen shawls. 

“We can keep them round our faces when we do not want to be 
seen,” said Vere. 

Pauline was speechless with consternation at the thought of ap- 
pearing in such hideous garments, but she knew it would be no good 
to remonstrate with her sister, so she said nothing. 

“What is the meeting about?” she asked, as they set out that 
evening towards the hall. 

“ Women’s Suffrage. One of the grandest subjects of the age,” 
answered Vere proudly. 

“TI wonder what view Charles Ferrars will take,” said Pauline. 

“Oh, of course he will be against it! I told him the other day 
that he was a mere block in the path of progress.” 

“ And what did he say?” 

“He said nothing!” said Vere with some indignation. _ “He 
only laughed. I detest such levity. Our natures are altogether 
antagonistic.” 

Pauline had her own ideas both as to the cause and correctness 
of this statement, but she was wise enough to keep her opinion to 
herself. 

“There seems to be a good deal of confusion,” she said nervously, 
as they turned the corner of the street and saw the crowd that blocked 
the entrance door. 

‘I was prepared for that,” said Vere; “it is a subject that excites a 
good deal of popular feeling. Besides, there is going to be an election 
for this constituency soon.” 

They were in the middle of the crowd by this time, and Pauline 
was unable to reply, for the doors were just opened, and there was a 
general rush that nearly carried her off her feet. 

“Let us get up to the front of the room, it is quieter there,” she 
gasped, as soon as they were safely landed inside the hall. 

“No, no,” said Vere, catching her sister hastily by the sleeve, “ we 
must not go too near the platform ; we shall be all right here.” 

Pauline looked ruefully at the crowd of men and boys who sat on 
the benches at the back, shouting, whistling, and throwing nutshells 
about with great vigour. But Mr. Ferrars had just taken his seat on 
the platform, and she saw why her sister refused to move. 

The audience was certainly in a most excitable condition. The 
new candidate was unpopular, and his opposers had packed the 
meeting for the purpose of hooting him down. Every fresh speaker 
was received with a burst of howls and groans until the two girls were 
almost deafened, 
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Contrary to Vere’s expectation Mr. Ferrars advocated the cause in 
hand. “I do not ask for a general suffrage for women,” he said, “ but 
that those women who are householders and landowners should have 
the same privilege as the men in their employ.” 

His speech at first commanded more attention than those which 
had preceded it. He was a man of good social position, but having 
a strong political turn he had taken an engagement on a daily paper 
until such time as he could get into parliament himself. He was 
well known as a political writer, and it seemed that he had some 
power as a speaker also, for he kept the attention of the audience. 
But as he warmed up with his subject he forgot his caution, and no 
sooner had he pointed out that uncultivated men were less capable of 
voting than well-educated women, than the democratic portion of the 
assembly fired up and gave vent to a tornado of yells. 

Mr. Ferrars folded his arms and stood erect on the platform. 

“JT shall wait here till you let me go on,” he cried above the 
tumult. 

“Will you then!” shouted one of the roughs; and taking a stone 
from his pocket he flung it straight at the speaker. 

It struck Ferrars on the arm, but he did not move an inch, and 
stood looking at the mob as calmly as before. 

There is nothing that Englishmen admire so much as pluck, and 
Ferrars might have regained the hold he had lost if Vere’s self-control 
had not suddenly forsaken her. Springing to her feet as she saw the 
missile strike him, she turned on those behind her and exclaimed, 
** Cowards!” 

It was like a spark to tinder. There was a rush for the platform, 
a general howl and tumult ; benches were broken, and missiles flung 
on all sides, and as Vere shrank back against the wall, a rotten egg 
struck her full in the face. 

What happened next she never exactly knew; the first thing she 
was conscious of was a strong arm holding her up and protecting her 
from the mob, and after a few minutes of struggle she felt the fresh 
air on her forehead, and found that she was in the street. 

“Pauline, Pauline! Where are you?” she cried, trying to 
disengage herself that she might rush blindly back to her sister’s 
rescue. 

“ Pauline is quite safe,” said a voice which she recognised as that 
of Charles Ferrars ; and looking round she saw her sister standing by 
her side. 

“Come along,” he said, “I must get you out of this as quickly as 

‘I can,” and giving an arm to each he drew them rapidly along. 

“Oh! how dreadful! how horrible!” cried Vere, whose nerves 
were quite upset; “they were like demons; I shall never forget it !” 

“They did not mean any particular harm,” said Ferrars; “ they 

_ were paid to do it, of course. It was our fault for not having enough 
policemen. I’told the secretary how it would be.” 
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Vere was amazed at his coolness, it seemed incredible to her that 
he should not be more unnerved. 

‘But it was so terrible,” she said again. “Are you sure you are 
not hurt ?” 

“Hurt? Nonsense,” said Ferrars. “But I want to know how 
you came to be there? It was not a fit place for ladies.” 

He spoke reprovingly and Vere flushed up. “I came to represent 
my down-trodden sisters!” she exclaimed. 

“ Well, it was a good thing there was a man at hand to prevent you 
from representing them in fact as well as in theory,” he said, laughing. 

Vere turned away from him in indignation, too great for words,, and 
Pauline began to explain. 

“Tt is an experiment,” she said. “Father has given us a latchkey 
for a week, and we are making observations on life.” 

“Well, of course it is your father’s business, and not mine,” said 
Ferrars, “‘so perhaps I had better not say what I think of it. But 
here we are at your door;:so I will leave you and get back to 
the fray.” 

He was gone before there was time for a reply, and the two sisters 
looked at one another. 

“Your hat is bent all out of shape, and your ulster is torn,” said 
Vere. : 

“‘ And you are covered with rotten egg,” said Pauline. 

“‘T hope we shan’t meet anyone,” said Vere as she inserted her 
latchkey. 

Fortune favoured them, however, and they were soon safe in their 
own room. 

*‘ Pauline,” said Vere, after they were in bed, “do you think he 
will get hurt among those dreadful fiends ?” 

‘Oh, no,” said Pauline sleepily from the opposite bed, “men like 
that kind of thing. I suppose they get used to it by playing football 
at school.” 

“Ah! I never thought of that,” said Vere, and long after her 
sister was asleep she lay thinking out an article on the “ Desirability 
of Football for Women.” 

Both the girls looked pale and exhausted on the following day ; 
Pauline lay on the sofa, and though Vere tried to begin her article, 
she found that her hand trembled and her brain refused to work. 

“Three days of our week are gone and we have not done much,” 
said Pauline. 

“No,” said Vere, “‘and to-morrow is Sunday; but we shall feel 
quite rested by Monday, and then we will begin again.” 

But when Monday came, Vere was not so bright as her sister 
expected. 

“Such a tiresome thing has happened,” she said. “I have just 
found out that all the things are gone from the pocket of the dress I 
wore on Friday.” 

2K 2 
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“ Dear me,” said Pauline, “that is very annoying. Had you much 
money in your purse ?” 

“It is not the money I care about. I have lost the latchkey !” 

“ Lost the latchkey ?” cried Pauline. ‘“ How angry father will be!” 

“No, he won't,” said Vere, “that is the worst part of it. He will 
only say that it is just what he expected of a woman. I can’t bear it 
and I won't.” ‘ 

“ But how can you help it?” 

“T’ll get another made.” 

* But how can you, now that you have lost the other?” 

“‘T shall get father’s and take an impression of it in wax.” 

Pauline looked rather dubious, but she did not dare to interfere, 
and when they went to bed that night, Vere told her that she had 
carried out her scheme successfully. 

The two girls went to a locksmith’s shop next day in the course of 
their walk and ordered a key to be made, and having arranged to 
call for it next day, they went home feeling much relieved. 

“T am very glad to be out of that so well!” said Vere. 

“We are not quite out of it yet, though,” said Pauline; “we had 
better not boast too soon.” 

Her fears seemed, however, to be without foundation, for they 
obtained the key next day and carried it off in triumph. 

“We may as well go out again this evening,” said Vere, “ now that 
we have got our newkey. I want to go to a newspaper office to offer 
one of my articles to an editor. ‘Then I shall write a paper on 
‘Women as Journalists.’ We will start directly after dinner.” 

Mr. Beresford had made up his mind to ask the girls no questions 
till the week was over, and dinner passed quietly in the discussion of 
ordinary topics. As they were sitting over their dessert, however, the 
door suddenly opened and the butler appeared in great agitation. 

“‘Come as quick as you can, sir,” he said, “the house has been 
robbed.” 

* Robbed !” exclaimed Mr. Beresford. 

“Yes, sir, there’s all the silver ornaments gone out of the drawing- 
room, and my mistress’s room is ransacked and her jewels gone.” 

** And where are the thieves ?” 

* Gone, sir! Not a trace of them left, no rope ladders, nor pistols, 
nor anything !” 

It was as the butler said, and amid the general confusion, Mr. 
Beresford collected his wits enough to send him off to Scotland Yard 
and to order that none of the other servants should leave the house. 

The butler returned at last, bringing a police sergeant and a 
detective with him, who proceeded to make a thorough examination of 
every door and window. 

“The house has not been broken into,” said the detective; “ either 
the robber has been admitted by one of the servants or the front 
door has been épened with a latchkey. We will examine the 
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servants first, so perhaps you will send them into the study one by 
one.” 

Vere and Pauline waited anxiously for the verdict and presently the 
two officials returned. 

“There is no doubt in our minds that the servants are guiltless,” 
said the detective, “for it clearly proved that they were all at their 
supper at the time the robbery was committed. How many latchkeys 
have you?” 

“Only two.” 

“Do you keep both yourself ?” 

“T have done so till just recently, but last week I gave one to my 
daughter.” 

The detective pursed up his lips as though he were going to whistle. 
‘May I ask Miss Beresford if she has her key?” 

Vere handed it to him without a word. 

The detective pocketed the two keys without looking at them. 
“T will see you again in the morning,” he said, and the two men 
departed. 

As soon as they had walked a little way the detective stopped under 
a gas-lamp, and took out the two keys. 

“If all cases were as plain as this we shouldn’t have much to do,” 
he said. 

‘What do you mean?” asked his companion. 

“ Those keys were made by a different maker. I'll soon trace them 
out, and you will see that one of the maids stole the young lady’s key 
and had a duplicate made for her sweetheart !” 

“Are you not going to say anything about the key?” asked 
Pauline of her sister that night. 

“T don’t know,” said Vere; “I feel awfully wretched! I wish now 
I had told father when I lost it; I never thought that all this would 
come of it, and I could not confess before those horrid men.” 

“I think we shall soon hear something,” said Mr. Beresford the 
next evening. “I saw the detective this morning, and he told me he 
was on the track.” 

Vere turned a shade paler ; should she tell her father now? But 
before she could nerve herself to the effort, the butler appeared 
to say that the detective had come, and wanted to speak to his 
master. 

Mr. Beresford was absent a long time, and when he returned to the 
drawing-room he had three men with him. 

“Tt is a mere matter of form,” he said in an explanatory way to his 
wife ; “ but it seems that one of these latchkeys was only made a few 
days ago, and as the locksmith fails to identify any of the maids as 
the person who gave the order, it is necessary that he should just look 
at you and the girls.” 

There was a moment’s silence; then the man stretched out his 
hand towards Vere and said decisively: “That one!” 
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“Take care, sir!” exclaimed Mr. Beresford in a tone of great 
indignation, “it is utterly impossible.” 

“‘ That’s the one,” said the man calmly. “I’d know her anywhere.” 

The detective looked triumphant! Such a case as this was worth 
waiting for, and he already began to think how well it would look in 
print. “ Villainy in high life.” ‘A father prosecutes his daughter 
for burglary.” 

He was waiting for Mr. Beresford to give the order for her arrest, 
when the door opened again, and Charles Ferrars walked into the 
room. 

“T heard from the butler that you were investigating the robbery,” 
he said, “so I took the liberty of coming in, as I have something 
here which may be valuable by way of evidence. I have had to 
appear in a police court to-day against a man who was arrested in 
consequence of the row at our political meeting, and among other 
things which were found upon him was this purse, which I recognised 
as belonging to Miss Beresford, and this latchkey which no doubt 
belongs to her also.” 

The detective’s eyes gleamed ; here was a new and romantic element 
coming in! ‘The lady’s high-born accomplice struck with remorse, 
was trying to screen her, but he would soon put a stop to that little 
game. 

“Now, sir,” he said, “all that had better be kept for the trial. 
Don’t accuse yourself beforehand ; you and the young lady will have 
enough to do without that.” 

“* My dear child, what is the meaning of all this?” exclaimed Mr. 
Beresford in utter bewilderment. 

Vere had been growing paler and paler, but she had been silently 
nerving herself to the task of confession, and as her father spoke she 
stepped forward and poured out the whole story. 

Her audience listened with varied emotions. Mrs, Beresford was 
so terrified by the account of the political meeting that she could feel 
nothing but thankfulness that her daughters had escaped alive; Mr. 
Beresford was ready to pardon everything in the satisfaction of finding 
that Vere was brave enough to confess her faults; Pauline was 
intensely relieved at having the burden of secrecy removed; while 
Charles Ferrars listened to the tale with a feeling at his heart that 
he did not try to put into words, 

But the detective was disgusted! All the interest of the case had 
been stripped away from it, and he felt almost inclined to shed tears. 

“You can finish this without me!” he said gruffly to the sergeant, 
and picking up his hat he left the house, a disappointed man, 

“Did you ask father to let us have the latchkey again?” asked 
Pauline that night with some curiosity. 

“‘ No,” said Vere, “it is better to wait. I do not feel inclined for 
any more adventures just yet.” 

‘ Pauline did ngt wonder at this, but when several weeks had passed 
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away and her sister still seemed strangely unlike herself, she began to 
feel very much puzzled, especially as Mr. Beresford took pains to 
show that he had quite forgiven her, and Charles Ferrars had never 
uttered one word of triumph. 

Vere was nervous and agitated, starting at every ring at the door- 
bell, and totally careless of the studies that were usually her delight. 
Pauline could only suppose that she was still suffering from the shock 
of her recent adventures, but she was surprised all the same. 

But her surprise was nothing to the amazement that overwhelmed 
her, when Vere came into their sitting-room one day, and told her 
that Charles Ferrars had asked her to be his wife, and that she had 
consented. 

“*T know it must be true if you say so,” she exclaimed at last, “and 
yet I can’t believe it. I could not make out why he came to enquire 
for you so often, but I have so often heard you say that you would 
never marry and desert the cause of Humanity, that it only made me 
feel sorry for him.” 

“But Charles has shown me how much more we can do for the 
cause of Humanity together than we could ever have done alone!” 
exclaimed Vere. 

“IT don’t believe it,” said Pauline, who, though she did not agree 
with her sister’s views, was secretly proud of them and resented their 
desertion. “ You will be so busy thinking about Charles that you will 
forget all about Humanity.” 

“TI hope not,” said Vere. ‘ Charles will do all he can to help me 
in my work, and I shall do all I can to help him. Besides, Pauline, 
you must admit that it is a grand mission to make even one man 
happy, and Charles says he never could be happy without me.” 

“H’m,” said Pauline. ‘ One might make rather a nice poem out 
of it— 

‘I thought I would go and discover the Ark, 
Or release the serfs from the stocks ; 


And now I have married an editor’s clerk, 
And mend his shirts and his socks,’ ” 


Vere turned away with a trembling lip. “I think you might be 
more generous,” she said. 

Pauline’s arms were round her sister’s neck in a moment. “ Don’t 
cry, dear, don’t!” she said. “It was horrid of me to say it, only 
somehow it zwou/d come into my head.” 

“T know I quite deserve it,” said Vere, returning her sister’s kiss, 
“and yet perhaps I have not failed so completely as you fancy. I 
have found my Ark in Charles’s love, and think that I shall be able to 
do more for others now that I have gained my own liberty in being 
set free from self.” 
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THE CYPRESS OF THE SULTANA. 


HREE ancient cypresses stand near the crumbling wall which 
encloses the beautiful garden of the Generalife, once the summer 
villa of the Moorish Kings of Granada. 

The picturesque building with its horse-shoe arches and latticed 
balconies, crowns the summit of the Alhambra hill, above the long line 
of red towers and battlements rising from the shadowy darkness of 
encircling woods. On the further side the purple peaks of distant 
mountains rise tier above tier to the snowy ridge of the Sierra Nevada 
which bounds the prospect. In the inner garden known as the Court 
of Cypresses, fairy fountains play from stone vases set amid clipped 
myrtles or hedges of box, and border the flagged and moss-grown 
pathway. 

As the sun smites the misty arches of silvery spray with rainbow 
light, the eye seems carried towards the grey arcade of the ancient 
house as though from dream to reality by one of those scenic effects 
which seem the special inspirations of Moorish taste and genius. The 
sunny court is sweet with mignonette and clove carnation. The 
falling water, and the humming of bees alone break the silence which 
broods over the haunted spot, as we lean against the hoary trunk of 
the central cypress known as “the Cypress of the Sultana,” and recall 
the old-world memories which cling around it. 

This towering tree, like some monarch of a primeval forest in its 
magnificent height and girth, is known to be at least six hundred 
years old, and was flourishing in those wild days of the opening 
fourteenth century when Granada was the heart and centre of 
European romance. ‘“Gennatu lArif,” afterwards corrupted into 
Generalife, means literally “’The Architect’s Garden,” and was 
originally the residence of that functionary, the necessary repairs of 
the Alhambra, a building capable of containing forty thousand men, 
requiring his perpetual presence on the spot. ‘The villa on the 
summit of the hill, with the cool mountain breezes ever blowing 
through the open courts and corridors, was a Naboth’s vineyard 
coveted by the Moorish King, and finally purchased by him in a.D. 
1320, the submissive architect removing to other quarters, A despotic 
sovereign had no scruple about appropriating the possessions of his 
subjects in this summary manner, when the property in question suited 
the royal fancy. 

‘The Generalife, after being enlarged and beautified, was set apart 
as the luxurious retreat of the royal harem; when the scorching heats 
of an Andalusian summer became oppressive within the massive walls 
of the Alhambra, the old King of Granada, Muley Aben Hassan, had 
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removed his harem to the Generalife in the early days of a summer 
which set in with unusual warmth even in sunny Granada. The 
brightest star amid this galaxy of loveliness was the Sultana Zoraya, 
the Christian wife of the Moorish monarch. 

Weary of the monotony of the harem, and longing for her lost 
liberty like a wild bird beating its wings against the iron bars of a 
cage, the beautiful captive lent a willing ear to the ardent devotion 
breathed by one of the illustrious Abencerrages, a scion of that 
princely line so closely entwined with the historical records of Moorish 
royalty. 

The compulsory union with the tyrannical old King was forgotten 
in the mutual attraction which knit the passionate heart of the 
noble Arab chieftain with that of the unhappy Zoraya, who with 
difficulty restrained even the outward expression of her contempt for 
the favours lavished upon her by the old Moslem King in the vain 
attempt to secure the affection of his favourite wife. 

As the roses of sunset flushed the snowy Sierra with crimson light, 
and the cool evening breeze sprang up bringing refreshment after the 
hot and weary day, Muley Aben Hassan left the precincts of the 
Generalife and ascended the green terraces of the hill to a Moorish 
Mirador or summer-house, a favourite spot which commanded the 
mountain outposts of his royal territory. Zoraya watched him from 
the gilded lattices of the harem, as he sat leaning against the open 
arches of the Mirador, his white turban conspicuous in the gathering 
gloom. Presently he rose, and descending the hill, entered within 
the walls of the Alhambra, whither he repaired to attend a council of 
State held at a later hour. ‘The May twilight throbbing with stars and 
heavy with the scent of roses wrapped court and pleasaunce in dusky 
shadows as Zoraya, her blue eyes dilated with anxiety, and her 
heart beating tumultuously with the fear of discovery, stole through 
the darkness of the trellised arches and entered the dim garden. Her 
lover impatiently awaited her coming, concealing himself behind the 
thick trunk of the towering cypress. 

Unconscious of the flight of time, their long and earnest conversa- 
tion lasted until the moon had risen, bathing the shadowy courts 
in soft silvery light. One of the negro guards of the harem, waking 
from a siesta on the upper balcony, saw the fluttering of a white veil 
under the black cypress tree, where a moonbeam fell on the eagle 
features of the Abencerrage, as he kissed the fair face of the golden- 
haired Zoraya. 

An alarm was given, the tryst discovered, and Muley Aben Hassan, 
foaming with rage, swore to exterminate the race of Abencerrage root 
and branch. Zoraya was securely imprisoned in the harem, and the 
savage massacre which ensued within the walls of the Alhambra struck 
terror into the hearts of the dismayed subjects of the Moorish king. 
The valiant exploits of the Abencerrages on the battle-field and their 
services to the crown of Granada had made them the idols of the 
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Moorish people, and though none could dispute the prerogative of the 
king to avenge his domestic wrongs, this savage onslaught on the 
brave “sons of the saddle” went far to undermine the security of 
the Moorish throne. The subsequent misfortunes of Granada were 
regarded by the popular mind as the punishment of Heaven, whereby 
justice was meted out to the tyrannical king. This idea is embodied 
in the mournful romance “Ay de mi, Alhama,” familiarised by 
Byron’s beautiful translation. ‘This doleful ditty, written both in 
Arabic and Spanish, was forbidden on pain of death to be sung in 
the streets of Granada, so intense was the effect of the stirring 
national ballad on the excitable Moorish population. 

The massacre of her lover left indelible traces on the impassioned 
nature of Zoraya. From an undisciplined and impetuous girl she 
became a reserved and self-contained woman. Love was gone for 
ever, but ambition took its place. She regained in time her influence 
over the warrior king, and after a lapse of years we find the heroine 
of the love-tryst under the cypress tree conspiring against the lawful 
heir to the throne, and endeavouring to persuade his royal father to 
promise the succession to her own sons. 

Muley Aben Hassan, worn out with conflicts and now well stricken 
in years, was as a reed in the practised hands of his beloved Zoraya, 
the “ Light of Dawn ”—for such was the interpretation of her name— 
but the Moorish kingdom was tottering to its fall, and in the course of 
its changing fortunes Zoraya and her sons were imprisoned in the 
central tower of the Alhambra. When Boabdil the unfortunate 
became merely a tributary prince after the disasters of his early reign, 
the Christian Sultana and her boys, according to an old tradition, 
were exiled from Granada. She thus preceded the departure of the 
monarch against whom she had conspired, by crossing that blue hill 
far away on the southern horizon, still known as “ El ultimo Sospiro 
del Moro,” “ The last sigh of the Moor,” from which Boabdilj looked 
for the last time upon the beauteous city which was torn from his 
feeble grasp. 

The alien race which during eight centuries had rooted itself so 
firmly on Spanish soil, vanished like the clouds of night before the 
rising sun, but the historical cypress which witnessed the passionate 
farewell of Zoraya and her Arab lover still stands like a sentinel guard- 
ing the memory of those bygone days. As the solemn shadow of the 
funereal foliage stretches across the mossy turf of the fountain-filled 
garden, the venerable tree appears an eternal monument of the 
mournful story so full of passion and despair, which comes down to 
us from the distant days of Moorish Granada. 

Emity A KIcHING, 
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A WEIRD WARNING. 


OCTOR RAYMOND was akind man. He was fifty-seven years 
of age, rather stout, and altogether comfortable in appearance. 
His eyes were soft and grey, his bushy whiskers of the same colour. 
His chin and upper lip being clean-shaven, gave full play to the ex- 
pression of sympathetic benevolence which his many friends knew and 
loved so well. It is doubtful whether a large head is any indication 
of brain power, but the two were certainly combined in the person of 
Charles Raymond ; for his broad-brimmed white beaver would have 
slipped down to the nose of most men, while as to his ability— 
well, who had not heard of Doctor Raymond of Harley Street, the 
eminent writer and lecturer on nervous disorders? Not in London 
only, but in the hospitals of Paris, Vienna and Berlin, the name of 
Charles Raymond, M.D., F.R.S., was known and respected by every 
member of the medical profession. 

He had naturally a keen insight into character, and a power of 
observation which enabled him with an uncommon degree of accuracy 
to gauge the state of mind of those with whom he was brought into 
contact. His success, indeed, was largely due to these gifts, while 
they had of course been greatly strengthened and developed by the 
study of that branch of medicine in which he had made himself a 
specialist. 

One morning, when July was at its hottest, the doctor found on his 
breakfast-table a letter calling him suddenly into the country. He 
took a hurried breakfast, called a hansom, kissed his two daughters 
and drove off. He had, however, run it rather close, and it was but 
a minute to the starting time of the train when he arrived at Euston. 
He ran up the platform with his black bag in his hand, his loose 
frock-coat streaming behind him. The guards and porters were 
standing by the doors of the carriages grinned as the portly gentleman 
with the great white beaver panted past them. 

** Now then, sir, look sharp! time’s up,” shouted the guard as he 
banged the compartment doors. Doctor Raymond ran on, hoping to 
find an empty carriage, till he reached the end of the train, and then, 
as it was beginning to move, he scrambled into the compartment next 
the engine without having time to look whether it were full or empty. 
Then, taking off his hat which he placed beside his bag on the seat, 
he wiped the perspiration from his forehead with his red silk hand- 
kerchief, and settled himself comfortably into the corner to read the 
Times. 

But his eyes soon wandered from the print, fascinated at first by 
the rise and fall of the telegraph wires, then by the fields, farmsteads 
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and rivers which flitted past, and then—by his travelling companion. 
Yes, fascinated! For Doctor Raymond was by no means proof 
against a pretty face. And it was an undeniably pretty face he saw 
opposite him. The girl who owned it looked about twenty-one. She 
had an exceedingly light, clear complexion, with rather small but 
piquant features, except her eyes which were large, deep, dreamy, of 
a rich brown colour guarded by long, dark lashes and finely pencilled 
eyebrows. Her hair was of the same nut-brown as her eyelashes, but 
as the sunbeam struck upon her head through the carriage window, 
Doctor Raymond could see a tint of golden red glancing from beneath 
the smart little straw hat decked with cornflowers. 

The elderly doctor and the beautiful girl werc alone together in 
the compartment, and the doctor was fascinated. But there was 
no harm in it. Dear good Doctor Raymond, leaving his wife and 
daughters in Harley Street and bound on a tiresome and profitless 
errand of mercy, was in no danger whatever; but he was un- 
doubtedly fascinated. Not altogether—not even _principally—by 
the girl’s beauty, though he would have been sorry to be in- 
sensible to that. No, but there was something in her face as she 
gazed out of the carriage-window, unconscious apparently of the 
doctor’s presence, which made him feel that she would interest him 
from his special point of view. It was not merely that she was 
evidently a clever girl ; that her face indicated power of thought and 
imagination ; but that he perceived in her signs of a finely strung 
nervous organisation, a far-away mystical look, which to his pro- 
fessional eye was, as Carlyle would say, “ significant of much.” 

“T should like to ask her,” he thought, “whether she has ever 
been hypnotised, and warn her against it. I hope she never will 
allow it. Heaven knows what might come of it.” 

At that moment the train which was not an express, stopped at a 
country-side station. Suddenly the girl gave a violent start and 
turned deadly pale. Doctor Raymond noticed it of course, but 
he supposed it might be due to her being suddenly wakened from her 
long reverie, and being disconcerted at finding that he had been 
watching her. Or, perhaps, he thought, the sun had been too strong 
on the back of her head. Lest this should be so, and in order to 
remove any embarrassment she might feel, he asked her in his most 
kindly manner if she would like the blind pulled down behind her, or 
the window a little further open. 

Her paleness did not last, and the doctor could see that physically 
she was strong and well. But he noticed that her face, which, 
before their arrival at the station had seemed peculiarly happy and 
contented, now appeared uneasy, troubled, scared. What could 
possibly be the cause of this? It occurred to him for a moment that 
perhaps she was troubled by becoming conscious that she was in the 
railway carriage alone with a gentleman; but he immediately scouted 
the idea that he with his grey hair and spectacles could cause such 
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uneasiness to anyone. Besides, she must know that the train stopped 
every few minutes, and she could get out if she chose at the next 
station, which they were now already approaching. 

As the train came to a standstill at the platform, the young lady 
looked out, and again she started violently, this time in more evident 
distress, clutching the arms of the compartment and staring towards 
the “‘ Way Out” of the little station. But she made no attempt to 
leave the carriage, and it was evident to Dr. Raymond that whatever 
it might be that troubled her, it had no relation to himself. He was 
more than ever interested, but absolutely at a loss to imagine the 
cause. The girl’s scared look and uneasy manner between the 
stations continued, and became more marked, and it was clear that 
whatever the mysterious cause of her alarm might be, she now 
expected its recurrence at the next station, although at first it had 
come as a surprise. ‘Two more stations were reached, and at each 
the same thing took place. 

Doctor Raymond at last decided that it was his duty as a gentleman, 
and especially as a physician, to try if he could be of use to this poor 
girl. He accordingly leaned over towards her and said kindly: 

“My dear young lady, you must forgive the liberty I take in 
speaking to you, but I am old enough to be your father, and I ama 
doctor as well. I have observed that something is troubling you; 
something is on your mind. Will you tell me what it is? Perhaps I 
could give you some help.” 

The girl looked round hastily and said in a hurried frightened 
manner : 

“Oh, thank you, sir, you are very kind. No, it’s all right, there’s 
nothing the matter with me, thank you.” 

He laid his large fat hand in a fatherly way on her dainty gloved 
fingers, and looked straight into her face as he answered : 

“You have, of course, a perfect right to refuse to answer me ; but 
you can’t deceive me as to the fact. It is not true that nothing is the 
matter. You have some trouble on your mind—some serious trouble. 
What is it ?” 

He spoke with slow deliberation, and the last words were more 
those of command than persuasion. 

The poor girl burst into tears, and the doctor feared she was going 
to have an hysterical attack. For now the train was again slowing 
up to the platform, and she caught him by the arm and pointing out 
of the window cried : 

“ Look, look! There heis! There heis!” But she was sobbing 
so much and was so excited that no explanation could be got out of 
her before the train again started. The doctor had seen nothing to 
account for her excitement. 

Presently, however, he succeeded in calming her, and his kind 
fatherly manner soon conquered her shyness and completely won her 
confidence. 
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“Oh, sir, how kind you are! thank you so much,” she said. ‘“‘ Yes, 
I should like to tell you about it now, if I may. I am engaged to be 
married, and I am now on my way down to Slingsby to stay with 
Malcolm’s people. It is Malcolm Dundas I am going to be married 
to; perhaps you know his father, Sir Reginald Dundas of Slingsby 
Court ?” 

The doctor shook his head, and she continued : 

“Well, as I say, I am going down there now. I heard from 
Malcolm this morning. He was perfectly well when he wrote 
yesterday, and he said he would meet me at Slingsby Station at 1.30 
to-day, when this train arrives there. At the first station we stopped 
at I saw him on the platform, standing near the door of the booking- 
office, and beckoning to me to come to him. Just for a moment I 
thought it was really he, and I would have got out of the train only it 
started again so quickly. And yet he looked strange ; somehow, not 
quite as he ordinarily looks, and his face was so sad and anxious ; 
almost unearthly. He certainly did not get into the train, and yet I 
saw him again at the next station, and again at every place where we 
have stopped. And he always beckons to me with his hand to follow 
him and then goes out of the station. At the last place he looked as 
if he were terror-struck or in despair, I can’t quite say which. Oh, 
sir, you are a doctor and can tell me whether there are such things as 
astral bodies, as some people say. I am sure it is Malcolm Dundas’s 
spirit I saw. He must be dead. Oh, what shall I do? What shall 
I do?” And the tears rushed into her eyes again at the thought 
that some disaster had occurred to the man she loved, or some terrible 
mystery hung around him. 

Doctor Raymond, whose keen sense of humour never forsook him 
even in the most searching crises of life, repressed with difficulty a 
smile at the girl’s idea that his knowledge of anatomy would inform 
him as to astral bodies. But the situation demanded seriousness. 
The young lady’s words confirmed the notion he had already formed 
as to her nervous constitution, and he was persuaded that the excite- 
ment of her approaching marriage, and her eager expectation of 
meeting her lover had worked upon her nerves and produced an 
hallucination. He thought it not unlikely, moreover, from what she 
had said, that she had been indulging in a class of reading which 
had strengthened a natural tendency in that direction. 

The train was again stopping, and he resolved at once what to do. 

“T think, my dear young lady, that your anxiety to see Mr. Dundas 
has made you imagine that you saw him. If anything had happened 
to him, you would be sure to have had a telegram. Now, don’t allow 
yourself to be alarmed, and I'll tell you what we will do. At the next 
station, look out again, and if you think you see him, point him out 
to me; and we'll get out of the train together and go straight to him, 
and you'll see there is nothing really there, and so satisfy yourself that 
it is simply your imagination,” 
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“There he is! there he is!” cried the girl as the train at that 
moment shot alongside the platform at Otterby. “Don’t you see 
him at the station door in light clothes and straw hat with a blue 
ribbon? Look how he beckons me to follow him.” 

In an instant the doctor was out of the carriage and walking 
rapidly down the platform with his beautiful companion clutching 
his arm. 

“*T don’t see any gentleman there,” he said. 

“Oh! yes, yes,” cried the girl, “be quick; there he is, just going 
out of the station; quick! quick!” ‘They reached the door and 
followed the phantom out past the booking office to the steps into the 
road. ‘“There—he’s gone!” said the girl. ‘But we were quite 
close to him; surely you must have seen him ?” 

“No, I saw nothing,” the doctor answered, “so you see it was all 
your imagination. Howcould anything real vanish like that in broad 
daylight? Come along back to the train. ‘This is my destination, 
but I'll go on with you to Slingsby. It’s the next station, and you'll 
find Mr. Dundas there all right, you'll see.” 

What was their consternation to find that the train had already 
started and was moving so rapidly that it would have been madness 
to attempt to enter it. And now the girl was in a terrible state of 
mind. Added to her fears was the anxiety, not altogether consistent 
with them, as to what her lover would think, if he were at the next 
station in the flesh, and the train arrived without her. ‘“ Never 
mind,” said the doctor reassuringly, “it is unfortunate no doubt, but 
you can send him a telegram, and get a reply in a few minutes. The 
next train goes in about an hour; I'll look after you till then. We 
can’t telegraph from this station, so come along to the post office in 
the village ; it’s only ten minutes’ walk.” 

* * * + * 

Outside Slingsby station a smart dog-cart was standing with a 
liveried groom at the cob’s head. Malcolm Dundas, who had thought 
of nothing for days but the coming of his betrothed to Slingsby, was 
ten minutes too soon for the train, and paced the platform impatiently 
with a cigar in his mouth. At last the station clock pointed to 1.30, 
and he looked anxiously down the line to catch the first sight of the 
coming train. Surely the train which carried his sweetheart could not 
be late? Five-and-twenty, twenty, a quarter to two, and still no 
train. 

“Porter,” shouted Dundas, angrily, as if that innocent official were 
maliciously delaying the train ; “porter, what the deuce is keeping 
the train ?” 

“ Don’t know, sir, I’m sure. She was up to time at the Junction, 
sir; should be here by now.” 

At that instant a man was seen running along the line, and a few 
moments later he reached the platform. He was so breathless he 
could hardly pant out his message. 
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“ Block the line—train smashed up the line there ; nobody knows 
how many killed ; fearful smash.” 

Poor Dundas! He was stunned. He could not speak. He 
could not take it in. Oh, what might not those words mean for him ? 
He dared not hope. She was probably killed; perhaps horribly 
mutilated—a cripple for life; perhaps at that very moment lying in 
agony, crushed beneath the wrecked railway carriages a mile or so 
away. He had not the courage to run up the line to the scene of the 
accident. He was stupefied. 

“ Telegram for you, sir.” 

Dundas was roused by the porter’s words, and tearing open the red 
envelope with trembling fingers, he read: ‘ Malcolm Dundas, Slingsby 
Station. Very sorry missed train at Otterby. Proceed by next. Wire 
whether you can wait. Maud, Otterby Station.” 

It soon transpired that no one was killed in the accident, though 
several were more or less seriously injured. One compartment, ¢hat 
next the engine, was crushed to pulp; but, as the newspapers said, it 
was “fortunately unoccupied.” Several years have passed since the 
Slingsby accident. You understand, now, why among the numerous 
friends of Malcolm Dundas and his charming wife, none is more 
intimate than Doctor Raymond. 


RONALD J. McNEILL. 
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‘© THIS IS DEATH,” HE SAID. 














